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PREFACE 


An attempt is made in this brochure Lo examine the signi¬ 
ficance of the Bhoodan movement in the context of the 
agrarian problems of Indian economy. ‘Russia prior to 
1917 was not unlike a country such as India,’ 1 with primi¬ 
tive agriculture, a huge rural population and low agricul¬ 
tural productivity. Soviet economic development since 
1917 in the field of agriculture passed through several 
stages beginning with the expropriation oi landed propeity 
aucl culminating in collective fanning. Rural India on 
the eve of the First Five-Year Plan presented the picture 
of an economy where the majority of the population was 
engaged in agriculture which had a very low yield in rela¬ 
tion both to manpower and to acreage. It was a landlord- 
ridden economy. With the abolition of landlordism the 
first stage in the path of progress has been completed. The 
nation is now committed to a socialistic pattern of economy. 
The Bhoodan movement can claim its essential superiority 
as an economic mechanism to help in achieving the 
objectives of a socialistic economy. 

History repeats itself not only in times of war but also 
in times of peaceful economic development. The Bhoodan 
movement is the most effective counterblast for checking 
the repetition of Russian agrarian history in India. 

The Bhoodan movement is international in character. 
Ii indicates how in under-developed countries where the 
financial resources of the Government are weak a redistri¬ 
bution of laud can take place in a peaceful manner. 

The importance of the movement is so great indeed that 
Mr. Chester Bowles, the former ambassador of the U.S.A. 
in India has started a Bhoodan Fund in the States. 

I have looked at the movement as a professional eco¬ 
nomist. I hope that the account given in this brochure 

1 Maurice T)obb, Soviet Economic Development Since 1011 , London, 
1949, Rout ledge fr Kegan Paul, p, 11. 
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will be of interest to an average reader who is anxious 
to know something abouL Vinoba and his mission. I must 
make it clear that the conclusions which I have stated in 
Chapter X are entirely my own. Vinobaji's idea of the 
future pattern of agriculture is that it should be carried 
on by individual peasant-families wiLh the fullest co¬ 
operative effort in the various processes of agriculture like 
ploughing, harvesting, irrigation and marketing. Except 
for the pooling of small plots of uneconomic holdings, 
Vinobaji perhaps does not visualise cultivation on a large 
scale. I, however, feel that the Bhoodan movement may 
ultimately pave the way for collective farming in India. 

Il is my pleasant duly to thank Shri S. N. Agarwal, 
General Secretary, All-India Congress Committee who 
read the MSS and made valuable suggestions to improve 
it. I am also grateful to him for the photographs which 
appear in this monograph. My thanks arc also due to 
Mrs. Laxshmi N. Mcnon, Parliamentary Secretary, Exter¬ 
nal Affairs Department, who read the MSS and made some 
valuable suggestions. 

I gratefully acknowledge extracts of speeches of Vinoba 
quoted in this brochure to the following sources through 
the courtesy of the Akhil Bharat Sarv Seva Sangh: —■ 

1. Bhoodan Yajiia by Vinoba Bhave 

2. Vinoba and his Mission by SurcsU Ramabhai and 

3. Press Reports of the Speeches of Vinoba. 

For permission to reproduce quotations from the 
writings of Mahatma Gandhi, I am indebted to the 
Navajivan Trust. 


Patna University, 
15 August 195 r > 


B. R. Misra 



FOREWORD 
By Chester Bowles 

In many countries of Asia today men nurtured in the 
democratic traditions of the West are engaged in a 
desperate race against time. Their goal is the total trans¬ 
formation of old static societies by peaceful means. They 
seek to provide ill-nourished and impoverished nations 
with the economic foundations without which freedom 
means freedom only to exist and not to grow and prosper. 
And they must do it quickly, for millions are awakening 
to the possibility of a better life, the traditional patience of 
the peasant is wearing thin, and there are many who 
advocate more violent methods. 

In this turbulent area of change there is no single need 
more vital to the establishment of democratic societies 
than land reform. By land reform I mean simply the 
breaking up of those huge feudal landholdings which for 
centuries dominated the economic structure of most nations 
from Japan on through to the Middle East. I mean. Loo, 
the equitable redistribution of this land so that no man 
in a land-hungry society will possess more acreage than he 
himself is able to cultivate. 

The success or failure of men’s response to the land 
problem has determined the course of recent history in 
much of Asia. Indeed, the intensity of Communism’s 
threat in one Asian country after another has varied in 
direct proportion to the adequacy of land reform. 

In China and Indo-China native Communist parties 
were able to create a formidable popular base for their 
operations. In each case the failure of the former govern¬ 
ment to identify itself with the peasants produced violent 
revolution and the advent of the Communists to power. 
In the Philippines and Malaya much the same situation 
persisted, and constant terrorism was one post-war by¬ 
product. In Japan we find a far brighter picture. There 
extensive land reform under the United States Occupation 
deprived native Communism of its most potent economic 
arguments. 

Today the battle with the land problem continues. In 



China Communism triumphed. But in Asia’s second 
largest nation, democracy is undergoing a test which 
promises a more fortunate outcome. India’s leaders arc 
pragmatic economists who understand the enormous 
problems which confront them in building a strong and 
prosperous lrce nation. They are also students of history 
who understand the bitter lessons of post-war tragedy in 
many parLs of the Far East. 

WiLh an eye to these lessons, India’s leaders have made 
land redistribution a fundamental guiding principle of 
their economic planning. They have sought to enact this 
principle with the passage of laws. But the legal system 
of a democracy gives protection to landlords as well as to 
landless peasants. Forcible expropriation is unconstitu¬ 
tional, and land reform by litigation has often proved a 
tortuous business in which action may be postponed for 
years as cases creep up through the law courts. 

Inevitably India faces a lateful competition with her 
Chinese neighbour to the north. Both nations arc attempt¬ 
ing to industrialize overnight-—to pull themselves up by 
their boot-straps and emerge from economic backwardness. 

China has chosen the ruthless driving force of a dynamic 
totalitarian doctrine. India with a profound respect for 
the dignity and rights of the individual has chosen the 
slower driving power of western liberal democracy. If the 
alternatives are solely laud reform by force or land reform 
by law, many cloubt whether the democratic process can 
hope to bring results rapidly enough to satisfy the demands 
of a restless people. 

It is into this explosive situation that a new element— 
a third alternative—has been thrust. To be sure, it is 
hardly a new clement to twentieth-century India. For its 
sources lie in the spirit of Gandhism which brought 
350 million people to independence from colonial control 
by non-violent revolt. Now Gandhi is dead, and India is 
independent; but the spirit and sense of purpose remain 
to be carried forward by new leaders. 

I first came to know of Vinoba Bhave in 1951 during 
my first weeks as American Ambassador to India. This 
frail disciple of Gandhi had come to Delhi that year to 
discuss India’s land reform problem with the National 
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Planning Commission at the invitation of Prime Minister 
Nehru. He had walked the 795 miles from Hyderabad 
to the capital, and his pilgrimage was a triumphal two- 
month tour through the countryside. Everywhere he went 
the heaits of men were opened. 

In the course of this single tour he had collected nearly 
eighteen thousand acres of land to be distributed to the 
landless people of India. He paid no compensation, he 
incited no revolts, he obtained no court oiders. He asked 
men to love their fellow-men and to gwe in (heir love. 
Under his inspiration the flames of the Gandhian spirit 
were kindled for a nation-wide assault on the land problem. 

It is this curious application of the doctrine of love for 
one’s fellow-men which is now contributing so effectively 
to the solution of India’s agrarian riddle. 

Thus the spiiit of Gandhi, which triumphed over the 
armed might of an empire, has now produced the dynamic 
concept of Bhoomi-dan Yagna or ‘Worship through 
the Sharing of Land’—in short, Bhoodan, ‘land gift'. 
Throughout the length and breadth of India, Vinoba 
has confronted villagers with this plea: ‘If you have four 
sons and a fifth is born, you would certainly give him his 
share. Treat me as your fifth son, and give me my share.’ 
And throughout every part of India his gospel has galva¬ 
nized many thousands of landowners, large and small, 
into action. 

Vinoba comes on no bended knee. He is no beggar. 
He says firmly, rather, ‘God is standing at your door in 
the form of the poor and landless.’ He demands land as 
a right. And Vinoba gets that land. By late 1956 the 
Bhoodan movement had already secured 42,64,539 acres 
to distribute to the poor and the landless. Meanwhile, the 
movement shows no signs of losing momentum. Indeed, 
all of India’s political parties except the Communists have 
come to vie with each other in their support of Vinoba. 

It is extraordinary in our time to find the best of 
Hinduism's spiritual past compounding itself with 
Christian love and focusing its renewed potency on Asia’s 
most formidable economic and social problem. And it is 
imperative that this movement be understood in the West. 

Professor Misra has brought to the Bhoodan movement 
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the keen analytical eye of the professional economist. He 
also brings the cautious reverence of a social scientist who 
understands the many explicable elements of a twentieth- 
century miracle yet recognizes human saintliness as the 
most vital of those elements. lie has rendered an import¬ 
ant service to Ametican readers in placing Vinoba’s unique 
mission in the context of India's economic problems. 

In one rcspecL Professor Misra’s viewpoint may appear 
disturbing to some readers, for he tends to accept the 
ultimate democratic socialization of Indian agriculture to 
a degree Americans would rejecL. Yet it is for this very 
reason that his analysis is doubly valuable for American 
readers who would understand India. Her economic 
planners are hard-headed realists who arc confronted with 
the most formidable problems. They know full well the 
terrible toll which Communism lakes in human liberty, 
for eight years ago they were forced to crush Communist 
uprisings in their own country and they have seen the 
more recent lessons of Hungary. 

But India’s leaders faced with far different problems 
than our own see many valuable insights in the works 
of socialist tlieorizers. Here is one. more area where 
Americans must exercise care in distinguishing bclween 
totalitarian Communism and democratic socialism. And 
here is an area, too, where we must guard against 
seeking to impose our own solutions on situations that are 
radically new. 

To India’s leaders Vinoba and his followers have brought 
the possibility of a speedy casing of the land problem 
within the framework of a strong democracy. This is an 
immensely hopeful development. It is one which may 
spell the difference between success and failure in the 
great competition between China and India. 

Professor Misra writes, ‘Vinoba’s Bhoodau movement is 
likely to become the classic type to guide the agrarian 
policies of the Asian countries.’ If such is the case all 
men--East and West—-who value human freedom will 
owe an incalculable debt of gratitude to the wisdom, 
imagination and dedication of Vinoba Bhavc, for he will 
have pointed the way to a future of goodwill, growth and 
justice for half of the human race. 
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ARRESTED ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


W HEN we contemplate Lhc political, economic and 
social changes which have taken place during tjie 
past ten years in India, novelty and magnitude dazzle our 
eyes. It is doubtful whether in any previous age in any 
country such profound changes have occurred within such 
a nanow span of time. I he British rule came to an end 
in 1917. The old princely sLates, which had existed for 
centuries past and which had resisted (he power of every 
foreign invader, were merged in the Indian Union. 
Finally, the time-old institution of zamindavi which was 
■one of the bulwarks of British rule was liquidated. All 
these changes which have radically alLered the entire life 
of the nation have been brought about in a non-violent, 
peaceful manner. History provides no parallel in any 
country where such changes were brought about in a peace¬ 
ful way without causing bloodshed. The Russian revolu¬ 
tion which marked I he end of the Czarisl regime shattered 
the entire life of the nation. India is an object lesson to 
the world, showing a light on the manner in which most 
significant changes can be peacefully accomplished. 

Bui it should not be forgotten that these changes are 
the product of the times. They represent the will of the 
nation to silently transform itself into a new India un- 
ihought of here or elsewhere. Non-violence brought 
British rule to an end. The will of the nation pointed 
>out to the princes that they had outlived their days and 
in a new India had a different role to perform. The 
princes realised the need and willingly volunteered to 
relinquish their power to facilitate the building of a 
united India. 
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V TOR VINOBA 


THE BHOODAN AfOVI MENT 

The Bhoodan movement which forms the subject-matter 
of the study is an expet intent to solve the land problems 
of the country in a non-violent peaceful manner. Under 
it rich and poor, young and old, voluntarily donate lands 
which are redistributed amongst the landless. The story 
of the Bhoodan movement holds a special interest for our 
times for two main reasons. Firstly, it provides the first 
case in history of a landlord-ridden State carrying out the 
voluntary expropriation of lands of the Conner propertied 
classes in a peacelul manner without payment of any 
compensation. This alone would .suffice to give the move¬ 
ment a unique interest, an interest for economists and 
economic historians of our times at least as great as that 
of the Russian Revolution. Secondly, it affords a unique 
example of how through voluntary land gifts instinct in 
property rights can be abolished and an under-developed 
country can rapidly transform its economy with an un¬ 
precedented tempo; a transformation unaided by capital 
which is usually needed for payment of compensation. 
As such, Vinoba’s Bhoodan movement is likely to become 
the classic type to guide the agrarian policies of the Asian 
countries. 

The land system was perhaps the most important cause 
for the arrested economic development of India. Hence 
soon after independence profound changes have been intro¬ 
duced in the entire land system of the country. 

The question, however, may be asked: why is the 
Bhoodan movement necessary when during the past few 
years a number of important changes have already been 
brought about in the Indian land system? An answer 
to the question necessitates a brief account oF such changes 
in order to point out the fundamental distinction between 
ihe spirit of the Bhoodan movement and the passing of 
the land laws by the State Governments. 

FEUDALISM AND I.AND REFORM 

The necessity for the abolition of landlordism arose 
after independence because a feudal land system cannot 
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exist within the Constitution of the country in which the 
State has to direct its policy towards securing the operation 
of the economic system in a manner which does not 
result in concentration of the means of production to the 
common detriment. The feudal land system ran counter 
to the interests of teeming millions living in rural 
areas. 

Rural India at the close of British rule was essentially 
mediaeval in its outlook. A keen observer of Indian 
economic life correctly remarked that India must not be 
judged by its great ports and industrial areas. These 
latter arc the scene of striking anachronisms, sympto¬ 
matic of the direct impingement of the modern on the 
mediaeval. 1 Feudalism prevailed in different parts of the 
country. 

The influence of landlords in zamindari tracts is 
well known to all who are familiar with the economy 
of rural India. The peasantry, far from being generously 
treated by the landlords, was rack-rented, impoverished 
and oppressed. This compelled the Government to 
intervene on their behalf by passing a series of legislative 
measures that commenced with the Tenancy Acts passed 
in various Provinces when the Congress Government had 
come to office in 1939. But agrarian legislation did not 
afford enough protection to the peasant as his long-pursed 
opponents often took shelter behind the subtleties of the 
law to defeat the provisions of the Act. Thus feudalism 
made it exceptionally difficult for the Government to help 
the impoverished peasantry and necessitated the abolition 
of landlordism. 

Besides, it was not possible substantially to increase the 
food production of the country so long as the mediaeval 
system of land tenure prevailed. For neither scientific 
improvements in agriculture nor co-operation could make 
much headway in increasing agricultural productivity 
unless land supplied the essential basis for a more efficient 
system of peasant farming. 

1 Vule Vera Anstey, Economic Development of Indio, London, 1949, p, t 
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The broad objective!, of land reform policy .ire: 

(1) augmentation of agricultural production by a belter 
system of land management; 

(2) reduction of inequalities in opportunities and 
income; 

(3) provision of security for tenants including oppor¬ 
tunities for them to become owners of the land they 
cultivate; 

(4) improvement of the position ol the agricultural 
woikcrs and; 

(5) in general, through the refoims, by changing the 
statis land system, to place before the cultivators a pro- 
giessive economic ideal. 

The above objectives in land reform policy, good in 
themselves, have not touched that aspect ol the problem 
at which the Bhoodan movement aims, namely, equitable 
distribution of land in a peaceful manner by voluntary 
donations. This objective cannot be fulfilled by any 
legislative enactment. It depends upon a change itr the 
psychology of the masses through their looking at the land 
question from an entirely different point of view. 

Besides, all the land reforms have been imposed by the 
State and are not based on the spirit of the Blroodan 
movement. For it has to be realised that no amount of 
land reform will create that type of ]reace and goodwill 
among the masses which Bhoodan establishes. Vinoba 
aims at socialisation of the land through the abolition of 
private property in land. In one of bis speeches Vinoba 
bluntly said: 

Hands off please 1 Land is neither yours nor mine. ... It is 
God’s who made it. Whoever shall work at it shall enjoy its 
fruits. 

Vinoba’s solution of the land problem is rooted in the 
spiritual past. Herein lies the fundamental distinction 
between the Bhoodan movement and the land laws im¬ 
posed by the Government. The real significance of (he 
Bhoodan movement is thus expressed by Vinoba: 
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The Bhoodan progiamme is, as they say, only the thin end 
of the wedge of all that we want to do We want to make 
people free from all attachment to wealth and material things. 
The Blioodan campaign is merely the beginning of the long 
and compiehensive plan. Our ultimate aim is to make land 
entirely free. There should be not only no individual owner¬ 
ship, but also no national owneiship ovei land We do not 
belong to this or that nation but to the w01 kl Ah, watei, 
light and land ate diiect gilts of God and must belong to 
entire humanity. 

Indian economic life is in the process of revolutionary 
transformation from an old social ordei to a new one 
Society has passed in transition from a social older which 
till recently bore marks of Feudalism With the new social 
order the causes of ai rested economic development are 
fast disappearing. The new economic policy is dominated 
by the desire to create a socialistic pattern of society. The 
importance of the Bhoodan movement is to be understood 
in this context. 
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WHO IS VINOBA? 


V ERY little has been written of the life-history of 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave. If ever this biography is 
written it must come from his own pen. Vinoba was born 
in a Brahmin Mahaiastrian family on 11 September 1895 
in the district of Kolaba of the Bombay Slate. His mother 
Rukmini Devi was a deeply religious woman who spent 
a large part of her time in worship. His father Shri Narhar 
Shambhurao Bhave was a textile technologist of sterling 
character and discipline. Vinoba passed a good period 
of his childhood in the Barocla State. He had live brothers 
and sisLers; two of his brothers Baikova and Shivaji are 
still living. Both of them have dedicated their life to 
service and have renounced all worldly comforts. Vinoba 
is unmarried and so are his two brothers Baikova and 
Shivaji. 

Vinoba's early education was at home. He read widely 
even during his school days. He used to read the Gita and 
Kesari to his mother. After studying for two years at a 
primary school he was sent by his father to a High School 
for a period of three years. In 1910 Vinoba was a student 
of the fourth standard. He was a hard working, metho¬ 
dical and well-disciplined student of his school. Ilis 
favourite subject was Mathematics. Perhaps it is his 
liking for Mathematics which has made him calculate care¬ 
fully in making decisions in life. Vinoba passed his 
Matriculation Examination in 1913 and joined the Inter¬ 
mediate classes. His college education was to come to an 
end very soon. In 1916 while lie was sitting with his 
mother a strange incident occurred. He made a bonfire 
of all his certificates and papers relating to his school and 
college examinations. His mother was disturbed at this 
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incident and asked him whether they would not be of use 
to him in his future life. Vinoba categorically replied, 
‘Mother, No! Now I have decided to leave college, I will 
never require them, so why keep them with me.’ It was 
a momentous decision m his life and correct it was. Vinoba 
never needed those chits oi paper. In March 1916 while 
Vinoba was on liis way to Bombay to appear at the Intel- 
mediate Examination he left the train aL Surat and came 
to Banaras. Vinoba went to Banaras on the urge of an 
inner impulse. His stay there, however, was a short 
one. Events moved faster. Though he had gone to 
Banaras to devote himself to the Divine, he, as a lesult 
of the writings of Mahatma Gandhi, became his disciple. 

A DLSf I PI 1 OI GANDIIIJI 

On 7 June 1916 he met Mahatma Gandhi and this 
opened a new chapter in his life. Vinoba became a 
member oi the Ashram. Mahatma Gandhi even at the 
first meeting was very much impressed by his inner impulse 
and character. Soon he wrote to Vinoba’s father at 
Baroda a brief letter: 

Your son Vinoba is with me. Your son has acquired at so 
tender an age such high spiritedness and asceticism as took of 
me years of patient labour. 

Such was the Mahatma’s tribute to Vinoba after a very 
shorL time. 

Vinoba took a leading part in the Ashram and became 
a tiue disciple of Bapu. In a memorable letter Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote of him in the following words: 

I don’t know what epithet to use in respect of you. Your 
love and character overwhelm me. I am not competent to 
judge you. You have tried yourself and I accept your judg¬ 
ment as mine. I accept the position of father you have asked 
me to. You come very near fulfilling my expectations of you. 
I hold that a truthful father produces a more truthful son 
than himself. A true son is he who carries forward the father’s 
work. If the father be truthful, resolute and kind the son 
inherits these qualities in a more pronounced degree, I see 
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you have done so. I feel they have come to you through no’ 
efforts of mine. I, therefore, accept the position of father you 
have offered me as a gift of love. And I shall try to deserve 
it. If T prove a Himakmhyap, you must prove a Prahalad. 

You are right. You have scrupulously kept the Asluam 
observances even out of it.... May God give you long life. 
May He make of you an instrument of service to Hind! That 
is my praver. 

Later years of Vinoba were passed at Snbarmati 
Ashram where he came in dose (ouch with Congress 
workers like the late Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and others. He 
look a leading part in the various activities of the Ashram. 
His hobbies were hand-spinuing, organising village indus¬ 
tries, Nai Talim and Safai (Basic Education and Hygiene). 

In 1924 Mahatma Gandhi sent him to Vikom in 
Travancore State to guide and supervise the Harijan 
temple-entry Satyagraha. From that time onwards Vinoba 
has taken a keen interest in the uplift of Harijans and he 
is now easily regarded as one of their best friends. 

Vinoba was imprisoned twice, which Hallam Tennyson 
calls 'a poor ration’ (dr a dose associate of Gandhi. 

Vinoba is a linguist of eminence. He knows several 
languages. Marathi is his moLher language, so also arc 
Gujarati and Hindi. 1-Ie knows Urdu, Bengali, Oriya, 
Punjabi and all the four South Indian languages. He has 
been a born Salyagrahi anti is today a living example of 
Mahatma Gandhi after his death. He is propagating 
Mahatma’s mission with (he greatest zeal and there is no 
other person living in India today who has more imbibed 
his qualities, habits and aspirations to change the face 
of Mother India. 

Mahatma Ganclhi wrote of Vinoba in the following 
words: 

He is an undergraduate, having left college after my return 
to India in 1916. He is a Sanskrit scholar. He joined the 
Ashram almost at its inception. He was among the first 
members. In order better to qualify himself he took one 
yestr’s leave to prosecute further studies in Sanskrit. And 
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piactically at the same hour at which he had left the A ihiam 
a year before, he walked into it without notice. I had 
forgotten that he was due to airive that day. He has taken 
part in eveiy menial activity of the Ashram from scavenging 
to cooking. Though he has a marvellous memory and is a 
sLudent by natuie, he has devoted the largest part of his time 
to spinning in which he has specialised as very few have He 
believes in universal spinning being the central activity which 
will remove the poverty in the villages and put life into their 
deadness. Being a born teacher he has been of the utmost 
assistance to Ashadevi in her development of the scheme of 
education thiough handicrafts. Shri Vinoba has produced a 
text-book taking spinning as the handicraft. It is original 
in conception. He has made scoffers realise that spinning 
is the handicraft par excelletice which lends itself to being 
effectively used for basic education. He has revolutionised 
TnAfl/i-spiuning and drawn out its hitherto unknown possi¬ 
bilities. For peifect spinning probably he has no rival in 
all India. 

He has abolished every trace of untouchability from his 
heart. Fie believes in communal unity with the same passion 
that I have. In order to know the best mind of Islam he 
gave one year to the study of the Koran in the original. He 
therefore learnt Aiabic. He found this study necessary for 
cultivating a living contact with the Muslims living in his 
neighbourhood. 

He has an aimy of disciples and workers who would rise 
to any sacrifice at his bidding. He is responsible for produc¬ 
ing a young man who has dedicated himself to the service of 
lepers. Though an utter stranger to medicine this worker 
has by singular devotion mastered the method of treatment 
of lepers and is now running several clinics for their care. 
Flundreds owe their cure to his labours. He has now pub¬ 
lished a handbook in Marathi for the treatment of lepers. 
Vinoba was for years Director of the Mahila AsJiram in 
Wardha. His devotion to the cause of Daridranarayana (the 
God of the Poor) Look him first to a village near Wardha, 
and now he has gone still further and lives in Paunar, five 
miles from Wardha, from where he has established contact 
with villagers through the disciples he has trained. 

He believes in die necessity of the political independence 
of India. He is an accurate student of history. But he 

2 
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believes that real independence is impossible without the 
coustrur tive programme of which Khadi [hand-spun and hand- 
woven cloLhj is the centre. He believes that the Chaikha 
(spinning wheel] is the most equitable outward symbol of 
non-violence which has become an integral part of his life. 
He has taken an active part in the previous Satyagmha [non¬ 
violent civil disobedience] campaigns. lie has never been 
in the limelight on the political platform. With many co- 
workers he believes that silent constructive work with civil 
disobedience in the back-ground is far more eflective than the 
already heavily crowded political platform. And lie thoroughly 
believes Lhat non-violent resistance is impossible witliouL a 
heartfelt belief in and practice of consuuctive work. 


in mah.wma’s fooisirps 

In concluding this brief biographical sketch of Vinoba 
it may be stated that he has enlarged the scope of the 
mission of Mahatma Gandhi by starting the Bhoodan 
movement which is unparalleled in the hislory of the 
world. We shall examine in detail the fundamental 
aspects of this movement in the subsequent chapters. 

Vinoba is a living saint and no single personality will 
attract the Indian masses more than him. In habits he is 
a true representative of the teeming millions. 

Above all in the words of Shri Mahadco Desai: 

Vinoba has something which others have not. Ills first 
rank characteristic is to resolve his decision into action the 
moment the former is once made. His second characteristic is 
continuous growth. Besides Bnpu, I found this quality in 
Vinoba alone. 

Comparison of characters in history is a delicate task. 
Often it is biased by the prepossessions of the writer. 
Sometimes the picture is bhtrrcd on account of the wrong 
judgment of the inner qualities of the character. Above 
all it may make an invidious comparison which may be 
far from reality. Hallam Tennyson by comparing Vinoba 
and Mahatma Gandhi has done injustice to the master and 
to his disciple. Tennyson quotes Vinoba to give the im* 
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pression that he was anxious to take Mahatma Gandhi’s 
place after his death: ‘Had Gandhi not died, how could 
I ever have dared to come forward.’ Vinoba never aspired 
to attain lame by walking into the shoes of the master 
after his death. 

Vinoba’s march to Delhi to meet Lhe Prime Minister 
and the members of the Planning Commission has again 
been grossly misrepresented as an act to acquire greatness. 
Hallam Tennyson wriLcs: 

First of all came the attempt to thrust Vinoba into great¬ 
ness. He was invited to Delhi and installed near Gandhi’s 
ciemation ground. It was a stagey piece of symbolism which 
failed, for second-hand haloes don’t fit even when they are 
handed to you by others . 1 

To a Westerner, ‘Gandhi the politician succeeded but 
Gandhi the saint failed.’ LitLle do they realise that no¬ 
body can succeed in India in any mass movement unless 
he is a saint. Gandhi the politician succeeded because 
Gandhi was truly a Mahatma. 

The success of the Bhoodan movement arises precisely 
because it has been given through saint Vinoba, the 
colour of Yajtia to the masses. 


Hallam Tennyson, ‘Dynasty o£ Saints', Encounter, December 1954. 



TEACH ME TO BE A COMMUNIST 


V INOBA is a iriencl of communists. He bears no ill 
will or malice Lowards them. But he does not believe 
in violence or any of the communist methods to achieve 
the common objective of improving the condition of the 
millions living in India. The Bhoodan movement was 
started in a highly communist-infected area in Telangana. 
In a subsequent chapter we shall see how Vinoba got the 
inspiration to root out Communism in India through the 
Bhoodan movement. Indeed it can salcly be said that 
the Bhoodan movement is the greatest counterblast to 
Communism in India. This, however, is to anticipate 
discussion. 

From his speeches in Telangana we can get a clear idea 
of Vinoba’,s attitude towards communists. Speaking at 
Cliandupatta, Vinoba said: 

I have heard that a sort of awakening docs exist in this 
village, as the communists have put in some work here. I 
consider the communists as my brothers. I have got some 
friends among the communists and it is not a crime to be a 
communist. To be a communist is to serve the poor. 

Bui Vinoba during the course of the same speech made 
it clear that the communist idealogy and methods are not 
suited to India. Vinoba observed: 

But, however, the communists have indulged in violence 
and murderous acts. This is absolutely wrong, and, therefore, 
all their services go overboard. Shri D. Vcnktcshwara Rao, 
a prominent communist who belongs to this village is a good 
man. If he could have seen me, I would have been able to 
convince him that he had adopted a wrong path. I have 
met some communists in the jails of Hyderabad and Nilgonda 
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and I held talks -with them It is my earnest wish to convince 
the people by making them understand that the way of peace 
is the real way to serve the masses 


NON-\ IOI1 NCI AND LAND RI1 ORM 

Mahatma Gandhi had made il clear that India alone 
could show to the world that the future ol mankind 
depends on non-violence. 'It is my implicit faith’, 
obseived he, ‘that India will not be able Lo imbibe com¬ 
munism and that Lenin’s cult will not take loot in this 
soil.’ He achieved independence through non-violence. 
Vinoba’s method is that of love and is based on the innate 
goodness of mail. In an appeal to the communists at 
Wyare, Vinoba remarked: 'I request them to abandon 
violence and if they do so I will accompany them to 
every nook and corner of India in order to propagate 
communism.’ 

Non-violence is the creed of Congress. It is based on 
the psychology of the Indian masses. India is essentially 
a peace-loving country and the doctrine of Ahmsa is a 
part and parcel of the life of the people. The Hindu 
religion is based on Ahimsa. Quoting Mahatma Gandhi 
who used to say, 'I am a communist but I will not acccpL 
the suicidal path of violence,’ Vinoba made it clear to the 
communists that it is not necessary for them to murder 
the rich, for the era of democracy has been ushered in. 

As a matter of fact the rich can be killed without a pistol, 
for every adult has now acquired the right to vole. The 
future raj will be of the common man. I request the 
communists to come out openly and work. If they do that 
I will give my co-operation. If the communists abandon 
their practice of violence, all good and moral people will 
co-operate with them. 

Few persons other than Vinoba have realised that demo¬ 
cracy in India must rest on equal distribution of land in 
a peaceful manner. The abolition of zamindan is the first 
step in that direction. The next is the Bhoodan move- 
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ment. So to root out communism permanently the 
country must Lake to the Bhootlan movemenL. The Gov¬ 
ernment can for (he time being check the growth of com¬ 
munism but cannot root it out permanently without 
solving the land problem. In a graphic way Vinoba 
observed: 

lu summer you will not (ind grass. As soon as llie rainy 
season starts, grass begins to grow as there are seeds of grass 
in the earth. So also the police can curb the communist 
menace for a while, but they cannot root it out permanently. 
So we must root out this menace by adopting the right path. 

And the path is to remove the unequal distribution of 
land in a peaceful way. 

Few people in the country arc greater friends of the 
communists than is Vinoba. But their methods are 
diametrically opposite. Vinoba, as a disciple of Gandhi, 
believes in non-violence as a method to change hcarLs. 
The communists believe in violence and pistol action. 
Vinoba’s method of doing things is an open secret. The 
communists work underground. The Indian soil is not 
congenial to communism. Speaking at a meeting of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, Shri Jawahavlal Nehru 
observed: 

I was at one lime a student of Marx. I was much influenced 
by him, although when I read him he did not impress me 
enough to accept him as the guide for action here in India.... 
We have to understand the conditions in our own country, 
our own people and their background.... I, therefore, reject 
the counmmist approach as being totally impracticable . 1 

Vinoba has thrown out a challenge to the communists— 
to teach him to be a communist. 


1 Vide All India Congress Committee Economic Review, 16 December 
1954. 
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T HE MOST arresting fact about India is (hat her soil is 
rich and her people poor. India possesses vast, poten¬ 
tially rich, natural resources but the masses are extremely 
poor. This paradox o£ Indian economic life is the result 
of a particularly inequitable land distribution. The general 
prosperity of India can never be substantially increased so 
long as an increase in income is not brought about through 
a scientific intensive cultivation of the land. Problems of 
land utilisation lie at the root of the whole question of 
India’s economic future. Hence in Older to appreciate the 
implications and significance of Vinoba’s Bhoodan move¬ 
ment it is necessary to state a few facts about the land 
and the people for whom the movement is meant. 

Our Constitution starts with the preamble: 'We, The 
People of India’. For a scientific study of the Bhoodan 
movement we have to inqtiirc: How many are ‘Wc, The 
People of India?’ In what places do wc live? How do 
we earn our livelihood? What is the effect of the glowing 
numbers on our means of living? 

Wc need answers to these questions not for the sake 
of curiosity but in order to appraise the significance of the 
movement in the wider context of fashioning the economy 
of the country in the light of the land and the people. 

At the outset attention should be drawn to two figures 
which are of profound significance and which lie at the 
root of all Indian economic problems. 

First : 81 crorcs of acres. This is the total area of 

our land. 

Second'. 36 crores of people. This is the total popula¬ 
tion of the Republic of India. 

With the help of these two basic figures we derive a 
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third namely— 2'25 acres which is, our ‘land area per 
capita’. Now suppose that (he entire territory of the 
Indian Republic is divided with mathematical exactitude 
among all the people living in India, we cannot expect 
to get more than a square plot of land measuring a little 
more than one hundred yards from north to south as well 
as from east to west. 

This figure ‘land area per capita ’ is of great significance 
in problems of land distribution and methods of farm 
management. Besides, changes in the size of this plot 
from one generation to another arc bound to cause a pro¬ 
found effect on our standard of living necessitating the 
adaptation of new techniques of farming and land- 
management to solve our future economic problems. 

This tiny plot of land leads to the conclusion that the 
future pattern of agrarian economy of India must be based 
on co-operative or collective farming to feed Lhc teeming 
millions. 


I .AND UTILITY 

A closer examination of the above figure of land area 
per capita in the context of topography, soil and rain¬ 
fall is necessary to assess the fact that even this figure is 
considerably reduced when account is taken of mountains, 
hills, plateaus and other factors to find out the topographi¬ 
cally usable area. Out of the area of 81-36 crorcs of acres 
the unusable area is 30-82 crores acres thus leaving only 
50-44 crores acres as topographically usable area. But it 
is not to be supposed that all topographically usable area 
is cultivable. Even within this area there arc large areas 
of land which are no better than barren rocks and have no 
soil cover. The usar lands are found extensively all over 
India. Unfortunately there is no information of a quan¬ 
titative character about such areas. The fact, however, 
remains that vast stretches of land arc inhospitable where 
only babul trees or scrub grass grows. 

Again, we cannot grow food unless the topographically 
usable land gets enough rain. The total amount of rain 
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that falls on Indian soil is simply colossal but it is un¬ 
evenly distributed both in space and Lime. Some areas get 
too much rain while others too little. In some months 
the rainfall is too heavy while other months of the year 
are dry. It has been estimated that on an average of good, 
bad and indifferent years, and talcing into account all parts 
of the country, India gets more than 42 inches of rainfall 
on every acre of land every year. In terms of weight, wc 
get well over one lakh maunds of water on every acre of 
land. It would be interesting indeed to calculate the 
total amount of our rain-water supply in maunds 1 The 
result, however, of uneven water supply is that all topo¬ 
graphically usable land is not available for cultivation. 

From the above facts it is clear that the land area per 
capita is even less than Lhe two and a quarter acres which 
we calculated above and the main problem before us is 
how equitably to distribute the available supply of usable 
land among the people. Since the land area per capita is 
bound to become smaller as decades roll on, the future 
food supply for the people depends upon a socialised 
pattern of agrarian economy for the country. This 
clearly implies socialisation of land. Herein lies the real 
significance of the Bhoodan movement. 


POPULATION AND LAND ARK A 

In concluding this section it may be interesting to 
compare the distribution of land in the U.S.A. and the 
TJ.S.S.R. The population in both these countries taken 
together is slightly smaller than the population of India. 
But the land area of these two countries is more than nine 
times as large as that of India. Table I gives the com¬ 
parison in bold relief. 

An examination of the livelihood pattern of the country 
points out that the majority of the people depend upon 
agriculture for their living. The percentage of the people 
■classified as ‘agriculturist’ and ‘non-agriculturist’ for the 
Part A States is given in Table II. 
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Table I. Popuiation and Land Area 1 



India 

U.S.A 

U.S.S.R 

Population (crores) 

36*1 

15-1 

19-4 

Land area 

(in crorcs of acres) . . 

81-3 

190-5 

590-4 

Area per capita (in cents): 

All land „ ... 

225 

1,264 

3,046 

Agricultural Area „ ... 

97 

741 

448 

Arable land „ ... 

97 

302 

287 


Table. II. Agricultural and Non-agricultural Populations 2 



State 

Parentage ot agri- 
ailtmists lo total 

Percentage or non- 
agricultuiists to 

1 . 

Uuar Pradesh 

population 

... 74-18 

total population 

25-8 

2. 

Madras 

... 64-93 

35-06 

3. 

Bihar . . 

... 86-04 

13-95 

4. 

Bombay 

... 61-45 

38-54 

5. 

West Bengal 

... 57-21 

42-71 

6. 

Madhya Pradesh 

... 76-00 

23-99 

7. 

Orissa 

... 79-28 

20-71 

8. 

Punjab 

... 64-51 

35-48 

9. 

Assam 

... 73-34 

26-66 


The fundamental problem of Indian economy is to 
improve the economic condition of the agriculturists who 
form the backbone of Indian economy. 

Nor must it be forgoitcn lhal India is a land essentially 
of villages. The total number of places where the people 
of India live is 561,107—558,089 villages and 3,018 towns. 
From the point of view of numbers 2,950 lakhs live in 
villages and 619 lakhs in towns; the latter figure being 
larger than the entire population of Great Britain or 
France. In terms of India’s population 17*3 per cent live 
in towns and 82-7 per cent live in villages. It is worth 
noting that though there are only 73 cities among 3,018 
towns, the total number of inhabitants of these cities, 
exceeds onc-third of the total urban population of India. 

1 Census of India, 1951, Vol. I Report, Delhi, p. 40. 

’ Ibid. Paper No. 1, Table 3. 
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Very neatly one-fifth of the entire city population of India 
is found in one city, viz. Greater Calcutta. 

The significance of the Bhoodan movement lies in the 
fact that poverty in the midst of plenty .can be removed 
in India through a peaceful solution of the land problem. 
The Bhoodan movement offers the solution for the future 
agrarian revolution in India through an equitable land 
distribut ion. 



V 


COMMUNISM GIVES VINOBA LIGHT 

T HE BHOODAN movement was started from Telan¬ 
gana, a district in the old princely Suite of Hyderabad. 
Telangana comprises the area under the districts of 
Mahbubuagar, Nizamabad, Karimnagar, Nalgonda and 
Warangal. Tclugu is the mother-longue of this region. 

For a very long period under British rule the landed 
aristocracy enjoyed practically unlimited powers over our 
cultivators who in some cases were treaLed as movable 
property. With the enlightenment in rural areas as a 
result of the Congress activities and the no-rent campaign, 
their economic slams was considerably improved and a 
large number of disabilities from which they had suffered 
for ages were gradually removed. In the old princely 
States matters remained, more or less, the same even after 
independence. The peasantry was fully exploited and 
the archaic land system was responsible for discontent¬ 
ment amongst them. Perhaps in no part of (he country 
was their condition worse than it was in Telangana. The 
communists naturally took advantage of the opportunity 
and started propaganda against law and order. Violence 
ran amuck. The poor peasantry was sandwiched between 
the forces of the atrocities of the landlords on the one hand 
and the pain and torture caused by (he communist acti¬ 
vities on the other. Virtually a reign of terror having no 
parallel in any part of the country prevailed over flic 
entire area. Telangana had become the breeding ground 
for communism and a signal of danger to the functioning 
■of democracy. It was here that Vinoba got the inspiration 
for starting the Bhoodan movement. 

Vinoba correctly diagnosed the problem of Telangana. 
In a prayer speech at Mirialguda he observed: ‘Some 
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people here possess thousands of acres of land while some 
cannot call even one acre their own.’ 

Their economic plight, which resulted in discontent¬ 
ment amongst the masses, was due to maldistribution oi 
land, absence of cottage industries, undei-employment 
and the existence of landless labourers. 

Vinoba said at Ralapallc: 

The population of this village is 3,000 and its cultivable 
area is 3,000 acres. But only 90 families own the entire lands, 
while 000 families are landless. Nor is there any cottage 
industiy in the village. The weavers of the village hardly 
get yam sufficient to keep them engaged for eight or ten days 
in a month. Equitable distribution of lands should be co¬ 
ordinated with the development of cottage industries. Villa¬ 
gers should not glow rash crops. They should produce food 
crops and enough cotton to enable them to make their village 
self-sufficient in the matter of clothing. The ttoublc in 
Tclangana is due to indiscriminate growing of cash crops, 
like groundnuts and tobacco. 


THE FIRST I AND DONATION 

Suddenly a light flashed in the mind of the sage. Vinoba 
had visited during the day a Harijan colony. Lovingly 
he took a Harijan baby of four days in his arms. Such 
was the magic effect of this pious act that a number of 
Harijans assembled around him. Out of curiosity Vinoba 
asked the Harijans, ‘How much land would you need 
for cultivation to solve your problems yourselves?’ The 
visitors had not come prepared to give an answer to the 
question. Soon after some whispering came the answer 
‘Eighty acres of land.’ Vinoba closed his eyes and went 
into deep meditation. After some careful thinking came 
the reply: ‘Is it possible for any landlords to donate the 
land to solve the problem of misery, poverty and unem¬ 
ployment in the village?’ There was utter silence in the 
meeting. But curiously enough, beyond the expectation 
of anybody, Shri V. R. Reddy, one of the landlords of the 
village got up and said, ‘I will make a gift of one hundred 
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acres of land.’ This reply of Shri Reddy was most un¬ 
expected and pleasant, surprising the audience. Even 
Vinoba did not expect such a spontaneous reply and he 
asked him to repeat it. Shri Reddy in a iirm tone 
repeated exactly what he had said before and further 
assured them that he was prepared to give a written 
declaration to that effect there and then. 

After the prayer meeting was over Vinoba had a private 
talk with Shri Reddy to confirm his public announcement. 
Having got the confirmation Vinoba was sure that 
Shri Reddy would not go back on iL. The incident had a 
most rentalkablc effect over his mind; the whole of the 
night Vinoba was restless. Believer in God as he is, he 
prayed to the Lord to make him successful by inducing 
people to donate land and thus help him to solve in a 
peaceful manner the problem of unequal distribution of 
land. Next morning Vinoba again had confirmed the 
offer of Shri Reddy who meanwhile also produced a written 
declaration to this effect. 


Uluru OP TUP. 1UIOODAN MOVEMENT 

On 18 April 1951, the Bhoodan movement was born 
and the first land gift was made. When Vinoba reached 
the next village lie spoke of the munificence of Shri Reddy 
and asked if anyone in that village was also prepared to 
make a similar gift. As luck would have it another person 
came forward. From that day onward Vinoba was con¬ 
vinced of the soundness of the movement and as he went 
from village to village more and more donations came forth 
convincing him that the land problem was capable of 
solution through the Bhoodan Yajna. 

Such in brief is the origin of the Bhoodan. The light 
came to Vinoba from a highly communist-infected area. 
He concluded his tour of Telangana on 6 June 1951 and 
during the course of this historic tour of 51 days Vinoba 
passed through more than 200 villages. He received 12,201 
acres as land donation. To complete his work he formed 
a small committee of three persons to continue the 
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movement and look allei the problem of redistribution of 
the land amongst the landless people ol the villages. 

Vinoba ically pcilormed a miracle in Tclangana and his 
subsequent work in other SLatcs has convinced the masses 
ol (he soundness of the movement and its value to solve 
the land problem. Indeed as the days passed on more 
and more people joined him in his mission and Stale 
Governments have passed legislation to put the scheme 
,on a sound and permanent basis. 

The mission checked the activities of communists in 
Telangana as the eyes of both Lhe Government and the 
people wcic directed to the seiiousness oi the situation 
in that area. 1 

Here was the beginning of the Bhoodan mission as a 
non-vloicnt experiment to transform village life. 


* Sec S. N. AgaiWttl, 'Economics oC Ulioomidan Yajna', A.T.C.C. Eco- 
i wmk Rqvi{]v> Ma rc h 1983. 
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LIVELIHOOD PICTURE 

I N ORDER to appreciate Lhe importance of the Bhoodan 
movement for the rural economy of India an attempt will 
be made in this chapter biiefly to analyse the population 
figures relating to livelihood pattern. But before we 
present these figures it is desirable to point out that the 
masses live in rural areas and as such the Bhoodan move¬ 
ment is of special significance for the Indian economy. 
Table III gives the break-up of the population by rural 
and urban tracts in Part A Stares. 


Tabu. III. Rural and Urban Populations 1 


State 

Total 

population 

Rural 

Urban 

Assam 

9,043,707 

8,629,289 

414,418 

Bihar 

40,225,947 

37,521,216 

2,704,731 

Bombay ., 

35,956,150 

24,785,810 

11,170,340 

Madhya Pradesh .. 

21,247,533 

18,370,194 

2,877,339 

Madras 

57,016,002 

45,832,268 

11,183,734 

Orissa 

14,645,946 

14,051,876 

594,070 

Punjab 

12.641,205 

10,240,273 

2,400,932 

Uttar Pradesh 

63,215,742 

54,590,043 

8,625,699 

West Bengal 

24,810,308 

18,657,045 

6,153,263 

India 

356,829,485 

295,004,271 

61,825,214 


From the above table it is evident that the masses live 
in villages. Out of the total population of 3,509 lakhs 
of people, 2,950 lakhs live in villages and only 610 lakhs 
live in towns. 


1 Census of India, 1951, Paper No. 1, Table IV. 
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A break-up of the population accoiding to the si/e ot 
the village indicates that 26-5 pel ccnl of the rural popula¬ 
tion lives m small villages (under 500 persons); 48*8 per 
cent in medium-sized villages (500—2,000 persons); 19*4 
per cent in large villages (2,000—5,000 persons) and only 
5-3 per cent in veiy large villages (over 5,000). The 
medium-sized village, with inhabitants numbering be¬ 
tween 500—2,000 is the dominant type of village in India. 


TIIE NEED FOR RURAL AWAKENING 

As has been poinled out in another place decentralisa¬ 
tion must be the watchword to reshape Indian political 
and economic life. Rural India is rootedly conservative 
in its outlook. Empiics have risen and iallen but the 
Indian village life remains the same. The British rule 
could not change the outlook on life of an average Indian 
villager even though it remained foi over a century and 
a half. The years that have passed since independence 
have witnessed great growth. Schools have increased ; 
agrarian legislation has been passed; the introduction of 
agricultural research and experimentation have placed 
improved methods of cultivation at the disposal of the 
cultivator and new roads have been constructed. Still so 
far only a fringe of the problems has been touched. A 
new awakening in rural life has not as yet developed. The 
attitude of the ryot and hundreds of thousands of his kind 
can only be changed by personal contact with the masses. 

Vinoba through the Bhoodan movement is establishing 
a personal contact between the millions of village people 
and himself. The Bhoodan movement is unique in this 
respect as it reflects the will of the people to the largest 
possible extent. Rural India can only change through 
such mass movements. The Bhoodan movement will go 
down in history as one of the biggest movements to change 
the phase of progress in rural India. 

An analysis of the census figures is instructive in point¬ 
ing out the present position of landless labourers. The 
3 
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Census Report has classified Indian population in three 
.broad categories: 

i(l) Non-earning dependents; 

'(2) Earning dependents; and 
(3) Scli-supporting persons. 

About two-thirds of the population has been classified 
as non-earning dependents. According to the census 
figures out of the total population of 3,566 lakhs, 2,113 
lakhs of people (GO-1 per tent) have been classified as 
non-earning dependents. They do not take any part in 
procuring their own livelihood. In the main the non¬ 
earning dependents consist of women and children who 
are supported by either the husband m the lather. They do 
not, however, include those women and children who fake 
part in the cultivation o£ land as unpaid family workers. 
Table IV gives the rural/urban and sex-wise break up of 
non-earning dependents. 

Tabi e TV. Rurai./Urban Non-earning Dependents by Sexes 1 


Rural males 

Numhei 

(lakhs'! 

674 

PcicrnlaRe 
in calcgoiy 

45-0 

Urban males 

152 

45-6 

Rural females ... 

1,065 

73-5 

Urban females ... 

252 

88-1 

There arc 379 lakhs of people (or 10 6 

per cent of the 


total number) who arc classified as earning dependents. 
They are dependents in the sense that—left to themselves 
—they cannot support themselves. They arc also, in the 
main, women or grown-up children, but they arc not non¬ 
earning dependents, either bccaitse they earn some income 
which is sufficient to meet part of the cost of their main¬ 
tenance or else they are unpaid family helpers in culti¬ 
vation or other business, for instance handloom weaving, 
by which the livelihood of the family is earned. 

Table V shows the rural/urban and sex-wise break up 
of earning dependents. 


1 Census of India, 1951, p. 90. 
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Tvi’.i e V. Rural/Urban Earning Dependents by Sexes 1 



Number 

Percentage 


(lakhs) 

in categoi) 

Rural males 

119 

7-9 

Urban males 

15 

4-6 

Ruial females ... 

232 

16-0 

Uiban females ... 

13 

4-5 


These figures show that earning dependents ai'e relatively 
unimportant in towns—both in absolute number and 
percentage. This is true of both males and females. It 
is in villages, and more especially among village women, 
that considerable numbers are found, and the work of 
earning dependents makes a significant contribution to 
the procurement of the livelihood of the family. If effect 
were given to the Bhoodan movement and other economic 
ideas of Vinoba they would cease to be classified as earning 
dependents and would be placed in the category of self- 
supporting persons. 

There arc, in all, 1,044 lakhs of self-supporting persons, 
or 29\i per cent of the total number. Table VI shows the 
rural/urban and sex-wise break up of these 1,044 lakhs. 

Table VI. Rural/Urban Self-supporting Persons by Sexes' 


Rural males 


Number 

(lakhs) 

706 

Percentage 
in category 

47-1 

Urban males 

• i« 

166 

49-8 

Rural females ... 

,,, 

151 

10*4 

Urban females ... 

.«• 

21 

7-4 


On the whole, women number rather less than one in 
six among all self-supporting persons. In villages they arc 
more than one in six, but less than one in five. In the 
towns, they are nearer one in eight. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE AGRICULTURISTS 

It is important t.o find out how these self-supporting 
persons get their livelihood. The rural/urban and 


1 Census of India, 1951, p. 91. 
»Ibid. p. 91. 
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sex-wise break up of agriculturists and non-agriculturists 
is shown in Tabic VII. 


Table VII. Self-supporting Agriculturists and Non- 
agriculturists by Sexes' 


Rural males 
Urban males 
Rural females 
Urban females 


Agriculturists 

(pciccntage) 

80-2 

11-4 

80-2 

19-7 


Non-agricullui ists 
(percentage) 

19-8 

88-6 

19-8 

80-3 


Out of 1,044 lakhs, 710 lakhs (G8T per cent) arc agri¬ 
culturists; and 334- lakhs (31-9 per cent) are non¬ 
agriculturists. Let us leave the case of non-agriculturists 
and follow how the agriculturists earn their livelihood. 
The census further classifies the agriculturists as in 
Table VIII. 


Table VIII. Livelihood Classes of Agriculturists 2 



Livelihood class 

Number 

Percentage 

Pcrcenlage 



Gafchs) 

of all 

of all 



agriculturists self-support.- 





mg persons 

I. 

Cultivators of land 





wholly or mainly 
owned 

457 

64-4 

43-8 

II. 

Cultivators of land 
wholly or mainly 
unowned. 

88 

12-3 

8-4 

III. 

Cultivating labourers .. 

149 

21-0 

14-3 

IV. 

Non-cultivating owners 
of land; and other 
agricultural rent 





receivers. 

16 

2-3 

1-6 



710 

loo-o 

684 


1 Census of India, 1951, p. 92. 
•Ibid, p. 93. 
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From the above table it will appear that livelihood 
class IV which may be called ‘agricultural lenders’ is 
numerically insignificant—16 lakhs or 2’3 per cent. Liveli¬ 
hood class III includes all the cultivating labourers. It is 
necessary to distinguish between classes I, II and III and to 
appreciate precisely what the distinction is between them. 
For the Bhoodan movement the distinction is o£ funda¬ 
mental importance. The census liguics distinguish the 
‘cultivating labourer’ as an employee of a cultivator 
whose business meiely is to perform physical labour in 
the manner required by the cultivator. 


PLACE OF THE CULTIVATING LABOURER 

The cultivator is manager of the cultivation. The agri¬ 
cultural operations are carried oul under his direct super¬ 
vision and he is the person who accepts the risks of culti¬ 
vation. The cultivating labourer gets wages. The liveli¬ 
hood of the agricultural labourer is a pait of the expenses 
of cultivation. Thus it will appeal from the above figures 
that according to the census of 1951 there are 149 lakhs 
of cultivating labourers who form 21 per cent of all 
persons who derive their livelihood from the land. They 
arc very little more than one in five of the entire agri¬ 
cultural population. 

The economic place of the cultivating labourer is a very 
weak one. He has no incentive in agriculture except that 
of receiving his wage. Vinoba wants to give this class 
of people the entire available supply of land which 
can be voluntarily parted from people in livelihood 
classes I, II or IV. 

The account given in the foregoing pages leads us to 
certain important conclusions which are of profound 
significance not only for the Bhoodan movement but for 
the endre economy of the country. Any reform of 
Indian economy must take into consideration these basic 
factors upon which alone can be built up a sound economic 
policy for the country as a whole. Firstly, it will appear 
that the per capita land in our country is a very small 
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figure—2-25 acres—which is further reduced if account is 
taken of other factors which reduce the topographically 
usable land. Looking to the pattern of living we find 
that the majority of people live in villages and only 17-3 
per cent live in towns and cities. Hence in any economic 
programme which looks forward to improve the condition 
of the masses in India the base must be the village. 
Reforms of economic programmes and policies must have 
an effect on village economy. Finally, the livelihood 
pattern shows that the majority of people in India depend 
upon land as a source of Lheir livelihood and that amongst 
them one-fifth are cultivating labourers. This shows that 
quite a large number of people do not possess any land 
at all. The Bhoodan movement aims to provide land to 
the landless labourers. 



VII 


THE BHOODAN MOVEMENT 

V INOBA’S target is 50 million acres o£ land. Since 
there aie 300 million acres of cultivable land in India 
and an average family has five members, Vinoba felt that 
eveiy family could give away one-sixth of its land-holding, 
accepting the poor landless man as the sixth member of 
the family. This is the Bhoodan way of bringing abouL 
a peaceful revolution in the country. 

The Constitution of India lays down as one of the 
Directive Principles of State Policy that steps should be 
taken ‘to make effective provision for securing the right 
of work’ and ‘to secure by suitable legislation or economic 
organisation or in any other way, to all workers, agricul¬ 
turist, industrial or otherwise ; work, a living wage, condi¬ 
tions of work ensuring a decent standard of life.’ In a 
previous Chapter we have seen that 82'7 per cent of the 
population lives in villages and 149 lakhs of cultivating 
labourers, who form 21 per cent of the total agricultural 
population, derive their livelihood from land. The 
Bhoodan movement aims to settle these people on land 
through voluntary land gifts. 

Now, how is land to be provided to these landless, 
labourers? In communist countries land was expropriated. 
Under the Fundamental Rights in the Constitution it is 
obligatory for the State to pay compensation for acquiring 
land. It is true that no rate of compensation has been 
laid down but even at a low rate the total amount of 
compensation would tun into crores of rupees. Inciden¬ 
tally it may be pointed out that there is a common impres¬ 
sion in some foreign countries that India has liquidated 
zamindari without paying any compensation at all. This, 
is far from the truth. 
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AS&EfaSMKNL OV COMl’i'NSAI ION 

Methods of assessment of compensation and the forms 
of its payment differ from State to State. In some of the 
Acts passed for the abolition ol intermediary rights, the 
basis for the calculation ol compensation is ‘net income' 
or ‘net assets’, arrived at by deducting ftom the Lotal 
income of an estate the total expenses incurred in its 
management. The net income in some of the Stales is 
multiplied by a flat number to determine the amount of 
compensation, and this is supplemented by a rehabilita¬ 
tion grant for landowners on a sliding scale. In other 
States a graded scale of multiples of net income has been 
prescribed, the higher incomes being multiplied by lower 
numbers and the lower incomes by higher numbers. 

In some States revenue assessment is the basis of calcula¬ 
tion. Saurashira uses this basis; ownership can be 
acquired on payment of six times the assessment. In the 
Punjab revenue assessment or market value is the basis. 

Thus the toLal amount of compensation imposed is a 
heavy financial burden. Below are given rough estimates 
of the compensation involved in respect of some of the 


States: 




State 

Million 

State 

Million 


tupec*i 


rupees 

Madras 

155 

Madhya Pradesh 

.. 48 

Uttar Pradesh 
Assam 

.. 1,400 
50 

Rajasthan 

.. 57 

Saurashtra .. 

54 

Madhya Bharat 

.. 96 


The Bhoodan movement is a challenge to communism 
in demonstrating to the world that through non-violence 
and persuasion the landlords can be urged to give away 
their surplus lands to the landless people without payment 
of any compensation. The ‘ Bolshevik revolution expro¬ 
priated land through violence and murder ; the Bhoodan 
movement distributes land through non-violence and 
change of hearts. 
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India cannot employ the communist way of expropriat¬ 
ing land without payment of compensation. It is also 
not possible for the StaLe to buy out land tor redistri¬ 
bution among the landless workers. Bhoodan is the way 
out o£ the situation. It is likely that in the beginning 
the success achieved may not be enough to solve the 
problem. But as the movement gathers momentum and 
the masses become convinced that India can solve her 
land problem in the Bhoodan way to avoid communism 
the success of the movement should be remaikable indeed. 

AGRARIAN ECONOMIC DIVEIOPMLNT 

The agrarian economy of India may, for economic 
reasons and historical necessity, pass t hrough three distinct 
stages, viz: 

I. Individual farming on small uneconomic holdings; 

2- Co-operative farming; and 

3. Collective farming. 

Farming by individual cultivators, after the abolition 
of zaimndari, is the first stage in the evolution of the agra¬ 
rian economy. But soon after, it will be realised that the 
total food supply produced under primitive methods of 
production will not be enough to meet the needs of the 
fuLure growth of population. Gradually the process 
should be towards co-operative farming. Such farming 
to some extent would remove the evils of small farming 
by pooling the resources of the entire village com¬ 
munity. But here again the benefits of the application 
of modem scientific principles to agriculture would not 
be fully realised. The logic of circumstances would lead 
the nation towards collective farming in which there 
would be socialisation of land which is the ultimate 
objective of a socialised economy. 

The above are the three stages through which agricul¬ 
tural farming may pass in India. It is a historical neces¬ 
sity from which there is no escape. Individual farming 
would come to an end the moment there arose a food 
crisis like the Bengal Famine of 1945, In 1943 an alien 
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Government, could treat it lightly. In future the masses 
would not tolerate iLs repetition and sheer necessity 
would lorce the Government to introduce co-operative or 
collective farming. Moreover, the future growth of popu¬ 
lation can he supported only by co-operative or collective 
farming. 


infi.im Net or tint miono an MovuMitm 

The Bhoodan movement here can play its most impor¬ 
tant role by gradually preparing the nation for the passage 
from individual to co-operative or collective farming by 
abolishing the property instinct in land. This, to my 
mind, can lie the unique contribution of the Bhoodan 
movement to world agrarian history. Russia introduced 
collective farming through a long process of compulsion 
from above. The Bhoodan movement is an object lesson 
to the world in pointing out how collective farming in 
under-developed highly-populated countries can be intro¬ 
duced through mutual goodwill based on the Bhoodan 
instinct. The Bhoodan movement is thus universal in 
its application for all nndcr-devclopecl countries to solve 
their land problems. Non-violence is based on Truth: 
equally is the Bhoodan movement based on Truth. Vinoba 
is simply making an experiment with Truth. 

The Bhoodan movement will facilitate the organisation 
of the co-operative village management. It is true that, 
so far, not much success has been attained in that direction 
and the main reason has been lack of (he confidence 
ancl goodwill amongst the masses in rural areas to solve 
their problems themselves. The new atmosphere which 
the Bhoodan movement is creating in the countryside will 
result in an agrarian revolution in which cultivation may 
be carried on under conditions of either co-operative or 
collective farming. 

The views of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee 
in this context are instructive. The Committee observed: 

We do recognise the desirability of some experiments in 
collective farming on reclaimed waste lands where the sense 
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of ownership is non-existent and mechanisation of agricultural 
operations may be indispensable. Collective farming under 
such conditions may not also lead to any loss of personal free¬ 
dom and incentive to production. The agricultural labourers 
who should be settled on such collective farms may not have 
acquired that attachment to land which every peasant has, 
however small might be his holding. On the other hand, the 
collective farm would improve their lot in as much as they 
would get higher wages, a share in the management as well 
as the piofits of the farm. 1 

In Bhoodan lands there is no instinct of individual 
proprietary right. Hence they offer unique opportunity 
for the introduction of collective farming in India and it 
is worthwhile to examine the desirability of introducing 
it on such lands. 


POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 

In the political field Vinoba’s land movement is indeed 
an effective counterblast to the communist activities in 
India. The movement aims to attain equalisation of land 
ownership and conveyance of the land to the tiller in a 
peaceful manner without State intervention. The Direc¬ 
tive Principles of ihe State policy in the Indian Consti¬ 
tution lay down that: 

1. all citizens, men and women equally, have the 

right to an adequate means of livelihood 

2. the ownership and control of the material resources 

of the community are to be so distributed as 
best to subserve the common good 

3. the operation of the economic system is not to 

result in the concentration of wealth and means 
of production to the common detriment. 

The above principles can best be realised through the 
working of the Bhoodan movement which will decentralise 
village economy and diffuse wealth among the masses in 
rural areas. 

1 Report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee, All-India 
Congress Committee, New Delhi, 1945, p, 15. 
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The Bhoodau movement is a matter of historical neces¬ 
sity. Thcic can be no two opinions on the question that 
the future peace and prosperity of the country depends 
upon a peaceful solution of the land problem. Vinoba 
is out to create an atmosphere in which the limitations in 
the Constitution can he overcome and zamindars can be 
made to agree that as they cannot gel full compensation 
they should be satisfied with getting what should suffice 
them. Addressing the landholders Vinoba said: 

If you will accept the path ol love and non-violence, you 
will have to abandon the attachment to land. Otherwise the 
age of violence which is approaching will destroy not only 
the land but also those who arc occupying it. Let us there¬ 
fore realise that the problem has been presented to ns by 
God Himself and let us therefore give and give incessantly. 

A psychological <hange like this cannot be brought 
about by war and violent revolution. It can only be 
brought about by the methods oE Buddha and Christ and 
through the teaching of the Gita. Unless, says Vinoba, the 
existing social order which is based upon inequality, strife 
and conflict, is replaced by one founded on equality and 
mutual co-operation, there can be no salvation for man¬ 
kind. 


RtlOODAN inF,OI.OGY 

The Bhoodan movement is an ideological revolution 
and where there is an ideological revolution life marches 
towards progress. India has produced men who have re¬ 
nounced large kingdoms as if they were worthless straw. 
The Bhoodan movement is horn in the same ideology. 
The ethical and spiritual basis of the movement is based 
on the Hindu view of life and thinking. Vinoba says: 
’People should accept the principle that all land belongs 
to God. If all land were socially owned, the present day 
discontent would disappear and an era of love and co¬ 
operation would ensue.’ 

Vinoba believes that he is an instrument in His hands 
who is the Lord of all Ages. Bhoodan is a plieno- 
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menon inspired by God. For ; otherwise how can. people, 
who fight even for a foot of land, be inspired to give 
away hundreds of acres of land freely. Vinoba has 
appealed to all to take the movement as a thing which 
God desires them to follow and to bequeath their lands 
to the landless, liberally and lovingly. 

Vinoba has received land-gifts from people of all classes 
and denomination—Hindus, Muslims, rich and poor, 
Hanjans and Brahmins. The donors came fiom all poli¬ 
tical parties and all stages of life. He asked them all to 
regard Dandranarayana as a member of their families and 
give them his share as a right and not as a piece of charity, 
and the people gave with the same ieeltng. 

The Rishis in ancient times used to hold big yajnas for 
the purification of society and the soul of the individual. 
The Bhoodan movement is yajna to inspire the poor to 
work for iheii own salvation and to invite the rich to self¬ 
purification through relinquishment of ownership. Herein 
lies the necessity of the Bhoodan movement. What legis¬ 
lation could create this atmosphere? 


crruNGs on land 

The Bhoodan movement should also be of great help in 
solving the problem of fixing land ceilings. The Five- 
Year Plan has definitely laid down that one of the basic 
principles of Indian land policy should be that 'there 
should be an absolute limit to the amount of land which 
any individual may hold.’ This ceiling cannot be fixed 
by rule-of-thumb. It must vary from State to State in 
accordance with its types of land-settlement and the 
nature of its cultivation. Vinoba takes the view that 
mere fixation of ceilings may not be very useful for procur¬ 
ing land for redistribution among the landless peasantry. 
He holds that the State should not fix 'floors’ for big 
farms. For example, the State should make available, 
say 5 acres of land to each family which is prepared to 
cultivate this area through its own labour. The question 
of a ceiling may be considered only if there is surplus 
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land available afier the redistribution of land among all 
the cultivating families. 1 

The size of holdings in India, in view of the pressure of 
population on land, is a small one. Reliable data on the 
size of holdings in different States is not available. Never¬ 
theless there can be no doubt that a vast majority of 
holdings arc below the economic size. The following 
table indicates the extern to which excessively small 
holdings predominate. 


Taiu e IX. Percentages of Families wrm Different Sizes 
of Land Holdings 2 


1’iovinco 

I..OSS 

(luui 2 

2 » 
at res 

5- 10 
acres 

10 and 
above 


neves 



Assam 

38-9 

27-4 

2U 

128 

Bihar 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Bombay (Gnjcrat District) ... 

27-5 

25-7 

22-3 

24-5 

(Deccan) 

19-8 

lfi-7 

18-8 

44-7 

(Karnatak) 

12-2 

19-2 

21*7 

4G-9 

West Bengal 

34-7 

28-7 

20-0 

16-G 

Genual Provinces 

49-0 

... 

210 

30-0 

Orissa 

50-0 

27-0 

13-0 

10-0 

Madras ... ... 

51.0 

31-0 

7*0 

11*0 

Uttar Pradesh ... 

55-8 

25-4 

12-8 

6-0 


In view of the small size of holdings it is not desirable 
to put a high ceiling for land. Two broad propositions, 
however, may be enunciated in the light of which the 
question may be analysed: 

1. The right to use the land belongs to him who 

cultivates it with his own labour and 

2. The distribution of land among the peasants should 

be made on an equal basis and according' to the 
capacity of each to cultivate it. 

If the above basic objectives are accepted as the goal 
of the future policy of the country a third corollary follows 
from them, viz., 

1 Sec S. N. Aga rival, ‘Ceilings on X.and’, A.I.C.C, Economic Review, 
15 October 1953, 

* Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee, op. cit. p, 14. 
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3. The employment of hired labourers in cultivation 
will not be permitted by law, other than to meet 
emergencies such as local seasonal demands. 

It is plain that unless the basic objectives of the future 
pattern of agrarian policy are accepted, any discussion of 
ceilings on land will lead to no concrete solution. Each 
individual’s conception of the ceiling unit will depend 
upon his political prepossessions. 

Judging objectively we may discuss the question as 
to whether the ceiling in India should be based on 
(1) a labour-standard or (2) a consumer-standard. A ceiling 
on a labour-standard will depend upon the actual number 
of workers (women and adolescents—if they partake in 
cultivation—to be counted as full workers). A ceiling on 
a consumer-standard will be based on the number of 
mouths to be fed (including young chilchen, the old and 
disabled). The former looks at the problem of the pro¬ 
ducing capacity of each family; the latter on the consump¬ 
tion need of each family. It is hard to choose one of the 
bases and reject the other as each has merits of its own. 
Nevertheless, in view of the heavy pressure of population 
it may perhaps be desirable to fix the ceiling on the basis 
of the labour-standard in order that each worker has only 
that amount of laud which he can cultivate himself. 
Fixation of ceiling on labour-standard will do away with 
the necessity of employing hired labour for cultivation. 
It should result in the gradual removal of the landless 
labourers from rural economy. However, if the consump¬ 
tion needs of the family fail short of the requirements 
which the ceiling can produce the needs may be supple¬ 
mented by other subsidiary occupations. Perhaps the 
above analysis will help us in objectively fixing the ceiling 
on land ownership and thus realising the goal of a socia¬ 
lised economy, 

Yinoba’s movement by declaring that land belongs to 
him who cultivates it will help us in fixing the land ceil¬ 
ing on a labour-standard. 
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BIIOODAN AND LAND REFORM Af.IS 

The Bhoodan xnovenienL has been particularly helpful 
in creating a proper atmosphere for the implementation 
of the recent land reforms. Shortly after their enactment 
most of the land reform acts were the subject ol legal 
controversy started by the landlords. Their validity was 
challenged in the courts of law. To put an end to the 
prolonged litigation the Parliament amended the Consti¬ 
tution by passing the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 
1951 in June 1951. In a new article 31-A it was laid down 
that no law providing for the acquisition by the State of 
any estate shall be deemed to be void on the ground that 
it was inconsistent with any of the fundamental rights. 1 

If the Bhoodan movement had been started before the 
land reforms acts were passed there would not have been 
the stiff opposition and litigation between the landlords 
and the Government. For the very landlords who were 
responsible for the resistance arc now some of the strongest 
supporters of the Bhoodan movement. The landlords, 
like the princes, realised that under the fast changing eco¬ 
nomic conditions in the country the future of land 
management was to be entirely different from what it 
was in the past. Indeed they have doualcd lands on a 
large scale. 

The total amount of land received by Vinoba till May 
1955 in some of the States is given in Table X. 

RULES FOR LAND DISTRIBUTION 

The Stales of Hyderabad, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar have passed Acts to facilitate activities 
in connection with the Bhoodan movement. Provincial 
and local committees have also been formed to distribute 
the Bhoodan land amongst the landless. The following 

1 The matter did noi end there. Even the validity of the aforesaid 
Constitutional Amendment Art was challenged by the landlords in (he 
Supreme Court on the ground that the procedure followed in the enact¬ 
ment was unconstitutional. The Supreme Court by a unanimous judg¬ 
ment, held the Amending Act valid and declared the Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and U.P. Acts as infra vires of the Constitution. 
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Table X. Land Donation and Distribution through 
Bhoodan 




Land 

Aiea 

Numbei of 



don ited 

distributed 

families 



(.ilics) 

(.icies) 

receiving 

land 

Biliai 

• • • 

23,30,554 

21,123 

11,364 

Bengal 

■ • • 

9,731 

1,167 

957 

Punjab & PEPSU 

• • • 

12,650 

325 

66 

Hyderabad 

**• 

1,06,898 

32,019 

6,862 

Mysoxc 

• •• 

6,68,028 

— 

— 

Vmdhya Pradesh 

• •• 

6,198 

650 

225 

Uttar Pradesh ... 


5,42,233 

90,439 

27,870 

Rajasthan 

• •• 

3,45,816 

7,762 

1,511 

Oiissa 


1,41,989 

3,081 

749 

Madhya Pradesh 

• » • 

99,23,741 

34,081 

5,692 

Sauraslitia 

• • • 

41,000 

1,500 

-- 

Madhya Bharat 

• • ■ 

51,987 

311 

— 

Gujerat 


375 

3,235 

1,011 

Tamilnad 

• • • 

32,467 

530 

161 

Andhxa 

• • • 

21,411 

16 

38 

Kerala 

• • • 

28,113 

— 

— 

Mahaiashlra 

... 

28,000 

1,001 

— 

Delhi 


9,245 

90 

25 

Kamatic 

• •• 

2,803 

— 

— 

Himachal Pradesh 

... 

2,205 

— 

_ 

Assam 

• •• 

1,950 

— 

— 

Bombay 

... 

123 

— 

•- 


3,758,692 1,97,430 56,561 


rules lor the distribution of land in Bihar have been 
framed: — 

1. A particular date should be fixed for the village in 
which the land is to be distributed and notice to this effect 
should be given to the people of that village a week in advance 
through (he beat of drum. Care should be taken to inform 
each and every household. 

2. A second time notice should again be given in that 
village on the day immediately preceding the date of distri¬ 
bution. The District Magistrate and other officers should 

4 
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also be informed about the programme so that their repre¬ 
sentatives may be present at the time of distribution. 

3. The distributors should find out in advance complete 
-information about the land to be distributed from the 
President of the Village Committee and tlu- Patwari. Oppor¬ 
tunity should be given to examine the situation, quality and 
value of the land. 

4. A general meeting of the entire village should be held 
to find out the landless persons. 

5. The distribution of laud should also take place in a 
general meeting of the villagers. 

6. As far as possible, land distribution should be made 
by unanimous decision. In case of a didcrcnce of opinion 
the landless persons themselves should be invited to give their 
opinion as to which of them should get the land. The repre¬ 
sentative of Vinoba is authorised to give his final verdict in 
case of difference of opinion through a secret ballot. 

7. In die matter of distribution the help of local gentry 
and village mahajans should lie sought so that their full co¬ 
operation may he available at any future date for getting 
more lands and other facilities for the landless persons. 

8. As far as possible one-third of the land received should 
be distributed among the Ilarijans. 

9. The land should he given, as far as possible, to the 
landless persons of the same village. If big plots of land are 
received in donations and there remains a surplus of land 
after distributing it amongst the landless persons of the same 
village, it may be given to the landless persons of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. In big plots of land outsiders may be 
rehabilitated. 

10. In general, land for cultivation should he given only 
to such landless persons who do not have any other occupa¬ 
tion and who will cultivate the land themselves. Land may 
be given to rehabilitate a new busti provided the village is 
likely to grow beautiful, well-organised and self-supporting. 
In such a case necessary changes in the rules may be made. 

11. For a family consisting of five persons, ordinarily one 
acre of wet land or 2-5 to 5 acres of dry land should be given. 
In special circumstance, however, more than five acres of land 
•may also be given. 

12. For the small plots of land received in donation all 
^possible attempts should be made to barter them and turn 
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them into a big plot. If there are no landless, persons to 
receive such small plots of land they should be given to those 
who own the least amount of land. If even this is not pos¬ 
sible. such plots may be utilised tor the general use of the 
village e.g. by turning them into places for compost, latrines, 
etc. etc. 

13. The persons, who have been given land can, in no 
case, dispose of it or mortgage it. 

14. In case of cultivable land the person who gets it 
shall pay revenue to the Government. 

15. In case the person who receives the land in donation 
does not cultivate it for two years the Committee will have 
(he tight to redistribute that land amongst other landless 
peasants. 

16. An attempt should be made to get more land for dis¬ 
tribution if some persons still remain landless after the above 
distribution has taken place. 

17. A period of three years should be allowed to bring 
fallow or uncullivable land under cultivation. 

18. Finally in case of difficulties the Provincial Committee 
should take such decision as may be necessary to run the 
scheme successfully. 

The above scheme of land distribution has worked suc¬ 
cessfully and thousands of acres of land have already been 
distributed amongst the landless. A new ray of hope has 
arisen in the hearts of people who have received the 
Bhoodan lands to lead a better life in an unkind world. 
The Bhoodan movement is twice blessed; it blesses those 
who donate lands and those who receive them. 



vm 

POPULATION AND FOOD SUPPLY 

T HE Constitution enjoins llvat ‘the State shall 
regard the raising of the level of nutrition and the 
standard oi living ol its people and the improvement of 
public health as among its primary duties.’ This makes 
it obligatory on the pari of the State to adopt measures to 
provide a suflicicnt amount of food tor the population. 

The object of this chapter is to examine the problem of 
population and food supply with a view to pointing out the 
part which the Bhoodan movement can play in increasing 
agricultural productivity to meet future food needs 
and thus to make the country self-sufficient in food 
supply. Wc examine first trends in future growth of the 
population. 

The trend of the future growth of population in India 
should be more or less in harmony with the growth during 
the past thirty years. The period 1891-1951 may conve¬ 
niently be divided into two broad periods, 1891-1921 and 
1921-1951 for purposes of comparing the growth of popu¬ 
lation during the past 60 years. The choice of a dividing 
line at 1921 as the central year is not merely convenient— 
it is a matter of necessity. Between 1911-1921 the popttla- 
tion of India actually declined by 9 lakhs. Since then 
there has been a continuous growth of population. 
During the period 1891-1921 population increased by 122 
lakhs. During the decade 1921-1931 the number increased 
by 274 lakhs i.e. by much more than twice the increase 
which had occurred during the period 1891-1921. During 
the period 1931-41 the population increased by 373 lakhs 
Lc. by more than three times the increase which occurred 
during the period 1891-1921. In the last decade 1941-51 
the growth of population has been much greater than it 
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was in any o£ the previous decades i.e. 441 lakhs. The 
increase is larger than the present population of Bihar. 
The results are summarised in Table XI. 


Table XI. Decennial Growth in Population 1 


Census 


Population 

Inciease 
during pre¬ 

1891 


(lakhs) 

... 2,359 

ceding decade 
(lakhs) 

1921 


... 2,481 

122 

1931 


... 2,755 

274 

1941 


... 3,128 

373 

1951 

... 

... 3,509 

441 

The ‘mean 

decennial growth rate’ in 

India was 


per cent during 1021-31, ] 2-7 per cent during 1931-1941, 
and 13-7 per cent during 1941-1951. 2 

Thus during the period 1921-1951 population increased 
in round figures from 25 crores to 36 crores. The increase 
of 11 crores is almost exactly the number of people at 
present living in North India and Central India combined 
or in South India and West India combined. 

It is interesting to point out that the ‘mean decennial 
growth rate’ in the United States of America appears to 
have been 19-0 (1910), 13-9 (1920), 14-9 (1930), 7-0 
(1940) and 13-5 (1950). In the United Kingdom the rate 
was 9*6 between 40 to 50 years ago and 4-4 during the last 
twenty years. The rate for Japan appears to be running 
consistently higher than that for India—about 14 per cent. 

relative increases of population and cultivation 

The figures relating to the growth of India's population 
are startling and make us ponder as to where the country 
is marching from the point of view of numbers. They 
make us consider whether, if the present rate of growth 
continues, the country can produce enough food supplies 
to meet the needs of its teeming millions. An analysis of 
cultivation per capita is necessary to find out whether 

1 Census of India, 1931, op. cit. p. 122. 

* The ‘mean decennial growth rate’ means the difference between the 
‘mean decennial birth rate’ and the 'mean decennial death rate’. 
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cultivation has been keeping pace with the growth in 
population. The Census Commissioner made a detailed 
study ol per capita atea under cultivation for both 1921 
and 1951 in 18 divisions ol 6 States where over 19 crores 
live. The results are shown m Table XII (a). 

It will appear from Table XII (a) that Himalayan 
Uttar Piadesh (a small area wiLh a quartei croie of popu¬ 
lation) presents the only exception to the general rule and 
shows a small increase in the area of cultivated land per 
capita. In every other division this factor as well as the 
aggregate ol all the three factois show an unmistakable 
decline. 

The statistics of other States also reveal similar tenden¬ 
cies as indicated in Table XII (b). 

From a study of the population figures and the area 
under cultivation during the period 1921-1951 two out¬ 
standing conclusions stand in prominence: 

Firstly, population during the three decades 1921-1951 
has been glowing rapidly and uninterruptedly presenting 
a sharp conttast with the three earlier decades when the 
growth was slow and interrupted. 

Secondly, there has been some progress in cultivation of, 
more or less, a steady nature during the period 1921-51, as 
measured in terms of area ol cultivation, double-ciopped 
area and irrigated area. But when the increase is consi¬ 
dered in relation to the growth of population, we are 
presented with a strong contrast. The three indices of 
cultivation per capita have, severally as well as in the 
aggregate, steadily declined during the last three decades. 
These conclusions are applicable not to any particular 
part of the country but to almost all parts of the country. 

FOOD SUPPIY AND POPULATION GROWTH 

Having indicated the growth of population in relation 
to food supply during the period 1921-51 we now pass on 
to examine the future growth of population in relation to 
agriculture productivity in order lo estimate the likely 
deficit in food supply in the coming three decades 
(1951-81). It is very difficult in view of the paucity of 
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1 Census of India Report, 1951, op. cit. p. J49. 
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data to iorecast the future growth of population in India. 
Nevertheless, a rough estimate of such growth may be 
made and the conclusions may be based on methods of 
deduction of a much less rigorous nature. The Census 
Commissioner for India in his Report for 1951 has made 
an attempt to forecast the future growth of population 
during the pciiod 1951-81. His conclusions are based on 
sound reasoning and fairly indicalc ihe trends. He came 
to the conclusion that unless the rate of growth of popu¬ 
lation is checked by contraception or a breakdown of food 
supply of such a serious nature as to entail a return to the 
abnormal mortality conditions of 1891-1900, population 
will increase during 1951-81 at a faster rate than it did 
during 1921-51. 

In estimating the future growth of population during 
each of the three decades 1951-60, 1961-70, and 1971-80 
we xuay assume that the growth of population may be 
cither (a) al the same rate as that of the average of the 
three decades 1021-1950; or (b) at the same rate as that 
of the decade 1941-50, when the growth was highest. 
With the help of these two <i>-sumptions we arrive at the 
upper and lower limits ol the probable growLh of popula¬ 
tion. The results are given in Table XIII. 


Taw h XIII. Limits or Probable Population Growth 1 
(in croies) 


Year 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 


Lower limit 

36-13 

40-77 

45-85 

52-76 


Upper limit 

36-13 

41-19 

46-97 

53-55 


After examining 
missioucr assumed 
will be as follows: 
Year 
1951 
1961 
1971 
1981 


a number of factors the Census Com- 
thal the future growth of population 

Population 

(crores) 

36 

41 

46 

52 


1 Census of India Report, 1951, op. dt, 
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179. 
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Keeping in view the above figures we shall notv endea¬ 
vour to fmd out whether we will be able to develop agri¬ 
culture to keep pace with the growth of population. If 
we assume that the two limiting factor's—use of contra¬ 
ception and abnormal natural calamity—arc not likely 
to happen, wc have to develop agriculture at a rate suffi¬ 
cient to feed at least 52 crores of people in 1981. 

Let us examine in a greater detail the prospects of agri¬ 
cultural production during the period 1950-81. At the 
outset it may he pointed out that during the three decades 
1921-51 cultivation per cafrila has been steadily declining 
and the food shortage growing. In 1951 it may be assumed 
that the average yield of food grains cultivated in India 
(based on the average of Lhe five years preceding 1951) 
was 55(5 lakhs of tons. The gross area sown in food-grains 
was 78 per cent of the gross area sown to all crops. The 
total productivity was therefore 700 lakhs of annual tons. 

In 1951 it was estimated that there was an annual 
shortage of 31 lakhs of tons. It may safely be assumed 
that 750 tons (in round figures) annually arc required to 
feed and clothe 36 crores of people at the current level 
of consumption. To put it in other words it means that 
we need 5 annual tons for every 21 persons. In Table XIV 
are indicated the needed agricultural productivity and 
target of development of agricultural productivity in 1961, 
1971, and 1981, if wc arc to overcome existing shortages 
and maintain the present level of consumption. 


Table XIV. Population Growth and Acrtculturat. 
Development Needs 1 


Ycur 

Population 

(crores) 

Needed agrirultural 
productivity (tukhs 
ol annual tons) 

Taiftrls of develop¬ 
ment of agricultural 
productivity (laltlir 
of annual tons) 

1961 

... 41 

850 

150 

1971 

46 

960 

260 

1981 

... 52 

1.080 

380 


1 Census of India Report, 1911, op. cil. p. 194. 
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If the above results are expressed in terms of pc 1 centage 
of the level of productivity prevailing round 1951 (i.e. 700 
lakhs oi annual tons) we may say that the increase required 
is oi the ordet of 21 pel cent before 1961, 37 pei cent before 
1971 and 54 per cent before 1981. 

Can our increase of agricultural productivity be of the 
above order? 

A detailed examination of the various methods by which 
agricultural productivity may be inn eased is beyond the 
scope of the work. Our First Five-Year Plan has placed 
agricultural development in the iorefionl and about 
45 per cent of the planned expenditure on all development 
schemes is earmarked for the development of agriculture, 
irrigation and power. 

The Census Commissioner after a careful examination 
of the effects of increase in aiea under cultivation, 
larger irrigation facilities and better fertilizers, estimated 
an increase of 240 lakhs of annual tons in 1981. This 
increase will fall short of our needs bclore 1971. It will 
be sufficient to overcome the present shortage and meet 
our needs when the population touches the figures of 45 
crores which will be round about 1969. By that time three 
successive Five-Year Plans would be over and we would 
be embarking on the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 

LAND REFORM AND SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

From the above analysis of the figures we must face the 
fact that our effort to keep pace with unchecked growth 
of population is bound to fail at the point when popula¬ 
tion passes 45 crores. 

How arc we to meet the challenge? 

Throughout ail the analysis the Census Commissioner 
assumed that changes in the system of land ownership and 
land management would not effect agricultural produc¬ 
tivity. The Commissioner observed: 1 

No measures of land reform will add to the technological 
possibilities of cultivation. 

Let us not put 'co-operative farming’, 'collectivisation’, 

1 Census of India, 1951, op. cit. p. 206. 
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‘redistribution o£ land’ and so forth in the same* category as 
water, manures and improved seed and add up the target 
to each of them separately. 

This, however, is a narrow view of the question. 
Ignoring the effects of land reform and management on 
agricultural product)vity is to misread history. In another 
chapter we have pointed out that the main objective of 
the agrarian policy of Lenin was to substitute individual 
small-scale cultivation for collective agricultural farming 
to increase productivity from land. Indeed the agrarian 
revolution in Russia which lentarkably increased the 
productivity of land is clue to collective farming. India 
can take a loaf from Russian land history and revolutionise 
its agriculture by gradually adopting collective farming. 
In Russia it was achieved through violence and blood-shed. 
In India the Bhoodan movement by abolishing the instinct 
of private property can pave the way for collective fanning 
in the voluntarily donated lands. 

On 13 November 1951, Vinoba reached Delhi to meet 
the members of the Planning Commission and the Prime 
Minister who is its Chairman. The meeting went on for 
three successive days. There were two vital points of 
difference between Vinoba and the Planning Commission ; 
the one relating to self-sufficiency in food ancl the other 
to full employment. He objected to the imports of food. 
Vinoba observed: 

The main question is attainment of self-sufficiency iu food. 
I was sure that the promise would be kept. Meanwhile the 
Pood Minister made some statements on food. He repeated 
the pledge, but added so many conditions and exceptions that 
hardly anything was left of it. The conditions and exceptions 
made the matter serious. 1, therefore, commented on the 
subject. A reply was given. But T was not satisfied. I wrote 
again. I had by now begun to wonder whether experts had 
abandoned the principle that food imports should be stopped. 
I wondered whether commercial considerations had been 
brought in to decide that it was not necessary to have com¬ 
plete self-sufficiency in food even though the country was 
mainly agricultural. 
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Though Vinoba did not point out the methods by which 
the country could be made self-sufficient he made it clear 
that the goal of the Five-Year Plan should be to stop food 
imports. 

The other point of difference was on full employment. 
To quote Vinoba: 

Secondly I wanted a policy of full employment for all. The 
Planning Commission have agreed it is their duty, but they 
say they cannot, under present circumstances, undertake it. 
In my opinion there can be no national planning without it. 
It is only when they accept this responsibility, that they can 
develop the villages and make them self-sufficient. 

He could not convince the members of the Planning 
Commission on these two issues and they parted company, 
the reason being: ‘There is a difference between their 
approach and mine, though they have also the interest of 
the country at heart.’ 

Self-sufficiency in food can only be attained through 
mechanised collective fanning, the introduction of 
which depends upon an agrarian revolution through the 
Bhoodan movement. 
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E CONOMIC progress was arrested in India on account 
I of political, economic, legal, religious or social institu¬ 
tions. 1 Rapid economic progress is not possible unless the 
attitude of the masses towards life is changed. This may be 
brought about cither through revolution or readjustment 
in social and economic values. Revolution is a destructive 
process uprooting the entire fabric of the life of a nation. 
But rapid economic progress is always associated with pain¬ 
ful readjustment. Thus ancient philosophies have to be 
scrapped, old social institutions have to disintegrate, bonds 
of caste, creed and race have to be burst; and large num¬ 
bers of persons who cannot keep up with progress have to 
have their expectations of comfortable life frustrated,* 
Similarly class privileges, inequality of income and pro¬ 
perty and concentration of economic and political power 
into the hands of a small class may need a complete over¬ 
hauling to achieve a rapid economic development. Society 
has to pay the full price for such progress cither through 
revolution or a painful process of evolution. The choice is 
before it. Choose it must. Thus to achieve a rapid eco¬ 
nomic progress some democracies have given way to totali¬ 
tarian regimes. In other cases sweeping changes were 
introduced in various aspects of the life of a nation. This 
is the lesson of history from which there is no escape. All 
under-developed countries have to pay a price. The least 
expensive price which they can pay is to readjust their 
economic, social and political life in the light of the fast¬ 
changing conditions through which the nation is passing. 

1 See Chapter I. 

* Vide Meanires for the Economic Development of Under-developed 
■Countries, United Nations, New York, 1951, p, 15. 
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Vinoba wants to overhaul the entire social structure 
without recourse to violence. He wants both peace and 
revolution. Revolution in the Indian land system will be 
brought about through Bhoodan by helping the people 
to acquire the power o£ Salyagraha and develop faith in 
humanity. Viewed in this perspective the Bhoodan work 
will reveal its distinctive glory. 

In his post-prayer speech at Monghyr, a district in 
Bihar, Vinoba made it clear that the Bhoodan represents 
the demand of the age, To quote him at length: 

The days of kings arc past; and so arc those of the zamin- 
dars. The present age has no use either for the kings or Lhe 
zamindars. The world-to-be belongs to the people whose 
voice will henceforth be supreme. The rise of the people in 
the affairs of the world signifies that the present age demands 
equality—equality as between friends. The relationship 
among different individuals constituting society must he based 
on comradely love. . . . Not service, but comradeship is its 
ideal. It does not mean that those who deserve respect will 
not receive it. Excellence will certainly receive due respect, 
but the relationship between individuals will be that of 
comradely equality. 

Continuing, Vinoba said; 

We have to build our society in accordance with the demand 
of the age. We must realise that old values cannot continue 
in their old forms. The values and norms which obtained 
when Tulsidas wrote his Ramayana cannot he accepted today. 
In those days a Brahamana was considered inherently superior 
but today he cannot claim that superiority as a right. We will 
now respect virtues wherever we may find them but the rela¬ 
tionship in every case will be based on equality.... 

Those who refuse to keep pace with the changing times not 
only get defeated, but also suffer for it. No matter how big 
according to past standards an individual may be, in the 
changing times in which we are living, his old habits and 
manners smacking of a superior air will not be tolerated. 

Bhoodan represents just this demand of the age. It is not 
my invention. I want the workers to carry this message to 
the people and not merely to collect land. Let them explain 
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to the people that this is ilie age of comradely love and I am 
sate they will succeed in their mission. 

Vinoba is out to build a new social order which he calls 
Saniya Yoga. Explaining it lie observed : 1 

Saniya Yoga holds that Lhere dwells in every man the 
same spirit. It, therefore, makes no distinction between man 
and man. It even goes further and recognises no ultimate 
difference in the spirit of man and other animals. 

1'coplc have up to the present regarded themselves as owners 
of the wealth they might have. This has produced a clash of 
interests between different groups. I want to replace this idea 
of the private ownership of wealth in the interest of the 
society. Acceptance of the trusteeship ideal will transform 
our entire thinking, our regard lor wealth and the relation¬ 
ship between the individual and the society. All that we have 
is for Lire service of the society and not for serving our narrow 
selhsli ends. Indeed, if we would but think ol it deeply real 
self-interest lies in sacriliciug it at the feel of society. Tilts 
moral upliftment of the people which Samya Yoga brings 
about is its distinctive feature. 

In the economic field according to Saniya Yoga every 
village will be it State in itself; the centre will have only 
nominal authority over it. Ill this way, gradually, we 
will reach a stage when authority in every form will have 
become unnecessary and will, therefore, fade away giving 
rise to a perfectly free society. 

In the political field Samya Yaga would produce 
equally revolutionary changes. Vinoba observes: 

We want an order of society which will he free not only 
from exploitation but also from every governmental authority. 
The power of Government will be decentralised anti distri¬ 
buted among the villages. Every village will be the State in 
itself: the centre will have only nominal authority over them. 
In this way, gradually, we will reach a stage when authority 
in every form will have become unnecessary and will, there¬ 
fore, fade away giving rise to a perfectly free society. 

1 Suresh Ramabhai, Vinoba and Bis Mission, Scvafrram (Warclha), 1054, 

p. 208. 
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Such is the new social and political order which Vinoba 
is out to create. It abolishes the distinction between caste, 
creed and religion. It does away with the distinction 
between rich and poor, landholders and landless. It aims 
at abolishing the present social order by creating a class¬ 
less society not by violence but by a change of heait and 
rightful thinking. 

Out of Bhoodan came Vinoba’s idea of Sampatidan. 
Vinoba obseivcd: 1 

My hist step was Bhoodan, next is the Sampatidan, i.e. 
donation of property. I will take a third step which will be 
nothing less than surrender of everything in the interest of 
the poor, the acceptance of poverty that all may equally par¬ 
take of God’s good riches. 

Vinoba first mentioned the idea of Sampatidan at Patna. 
Explaining the idea of Sampatidan at Chandil he said: 2 

Along with the Bhoodan work, I have recently launched 
another programme—The Sampatidan Yajna. It is neces¬ 
sary for the fulfilment of the Bhoodan Yajna. We cannot 
achieve our object of economic independence and economic 
equality unless we give ellcct to Sampatidan. I knew it from 
the beginning but I chose to follow the formula which says— 
'Attend ye to the root, and all else will grow automatically.’ 
The land problem was more fundamental than any other. So 
we earned on only Bhoodan Yajna and that still remains our 
main occupation. But when I came to Bihar and we decided 
to solve the land-problem of this province on a big scale I felt 
that it was now time to start the Sampatidan Yajna. 

Vinoba 1ms given a practical shape to Mahatma Gandhi's 
idea of trusteeship. Through Bhoodan and Sampatidan 
Yajna, Vinoba paved the way for all to free themselves 
from the tyranny of possession and sublimate their appe¬ 
tite for belongings. Through Bhoodan and Sampatidan 
he has placed society above the individual. Finally, 
the Bhoodan may also well have the effect tomorrow of 
providing the economist with a new tool to conduct an 

1 Surcsh Ramabhai, op. cit. p. 189. 

* Ibid, p. 187. 

5 
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economic inquiry into an economic pattern not dominated 
by price mechanism. When we shift the focus of atLenlion 
to such an economic pattern we may be struck with the 
fact that the problems of such an economy may not 
resemble at all with the problems of the present economic 
system. This is not the place to venture upon a discus¬ 
sion of the basic premises of Bhoodan economics. It must 
suffice to indicate that it fundamentally differs from the 
traditional approach in the faci that its mcasuting rod is 
not money. 
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FUTURE AGRARIAN PATTERN 

A SCIENTIFIC appraisal o£ the Bhoodan movement 
necessitates an examination of the future pattern of 
the agrarian economy of India in the context of which 
alone can it be ptaiscd ot condemned. The objectives of 
such an economy should be: 

1. To create conditions favourable to the development 
ot the productive fottes of the country by increasing the 
productivity of the soil, by improving agricultural tech¬ 
nique and finally by raising the general level of agricul¬ 
tural knowledge among the peasantry. 

2. To create a reserve fund of agricultural land. 

3. To develop agricultural enterprises connected with 
land such as horticulture, market-gardening, dairying, 
etc., etc. 

4. To make a better distribution of agricultural popu¬ 
lation ; the distribution of land among the peasants should 
be made on an equal basis and according to capacity to 
work on it. 

5. To develop a system of agriculture which is most 
economical in respect both of labour and of products, in 
order to bring about the transition to a socialised economy. 
In fine, the objective of the policy should be to bring about 
a socialistic pattern of agrarian society. 

The account of the Bhoodan movement given in the 
foregoing pages points out that through it most of the 
above objectives can be achieved in India. The Bhoodan 
movement will set in motion forces for increasing the pro¬ 
ductivity of the soil and change the present pattern of 
agricultural organisation. It has already created a vast 
reserve fund of agricultural land which is being used 
for creating Bhoodan tenants. Besides, the subsequent 
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distribution o£ land under its working is bused on equality 
and according to the working capacity of the peasantry. 
Above all the agrarian pattern which may ultimately 
evolve lrom it may provide the basis of a socialised land 
economy. 

An economy which would be the product of the above 
features should be born on Indian soil. It cannot be 
imported from abroad. Hence to give any polit ical label 
to such an economy would be a dangerous and positively 
an unpatriotic act. The history of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in India is a pointer in this direction. One of the 
most important cause. 1 , of the slow growth of the move¬ 
ment was that the RnifTcscn and Shulze-Deliuch move¬ 
ments were imported from foreign soil. To transplant 
the Russian or English pattern of agrarian economy into 
Indian conditions is to put a round peg in a square hole. 
India should build her own future pattern of agrarian 
economy on indigenous lines. 

Again, the future agrarian economy cannot be written 
on a clean slate. It can only be shaped under the political, 
economic and social conditions at present prevailing in 
rural India. Taxation in practice is a compromise between 
so many ideal positions. The future agrarian economy 
would necessarily lie a product of compromise of political 
and economic forces working in India. Any pattern of 
agrarian economy which may meet political opposition 
from the peasants, so making it difficult to work, may not 
be desirable for the country. The practical workability of 
the scheme is one of the most important considerations in 
evolving the future pattern of agrarian economy. Finally, 
the scheme cannot be imposed by force and violence. 
It is to be evolved within the four corners of the 
Constitution. 


TYPES OF AGRARIAN PATTERN 

A socialised agrarian programme may be examined in 
the context of the different types of agrarian pattern pre- 
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valent in different paits of the world. Four such patterns 
ate prominent These may be staled as follows: 

1. State farming 

2. Individual farming 

3. Co-operative iarming and 

4. Collective farming. 

At the outset it may be pointed out that all these tour 
types can be practised side by side in our country. The 
presence of one does not exclude Lhe possibility of the 
existence ot the olhei. Thus in a vasL country like India 
with diversity in land systems and economic conditions it 
may be desiiable to recommend the adoption of all the 
four types. 

Under State farming cultivation is carried out by the 
Government and the cultivators are wage-earners. It is 
practised only in Government owned lands. State farming 
is to be preceded by complete nationalisation of land. 
This is not always an easy matter. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable experiences of land 
utilisation under State farms comes from Australia which 
has vast stretches of surplus land with a small farm popula¬ 
tion. The Third Report on Land Utilisation and Farm 
Settlement thus observes on Slate farms: 

In most cases the recognised State farms in Australia are not 
intended primarily as production units of the ordinary type 
but are more concerned with experimental and demonstra- 
tional work associated with research and adoption of new 
methods. It is true that their produce is often sold but it is, 
for the most part, especially produced in readily obtainable 
form from other sources, e.g. especially pure seed or seed of 
new varieties of plants (especially cereals) and stud stock, 
There have been one or two instances where States have 
endeavoured to run farms solely for the purpose of supplying 
to the ordinary market; such ventures have seldom, if ever, 
proved successful. In other countries the experience has 
generally been the same, namely, farms which perform a 
specific service Cor an industry are often successful (namely 
the Danish farms which rear heifer calves for dairy farms); 
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those with the sole objective of maintaining supplies are 
seldom an unqualified success. 1 

The principal function of State farms should be limited 
to demonstration or research purposes. In view of the 
high traditional skill of the Indian cultivator, State farms 
have not proved their utility in the past, even as demons¬ 
tration centres. 

The JBhoodan movement cannot play any significant 
part in State farming as the basis of the movement is 
different. 

Individual, co-operative and collective farming practices 
have each advantages of their own. Each of them can 
work successfully with profit under certain economic condi¬ 
tions. Broadly speaking (he question relating to the choice 
of the type of farming may be examined under the follow¬ 
ing broad principles: — 

1. Availability of the factors of production and 

their utilisation in a country 

2. Instinct of property tights and 

3. Economy of large and small-scale farming uniLs. 

The type of farming practice in a country will depend 
upon the availability of the factors of production. In a 
densely-populated, under-developed country the size of the 
holding is naturally a small unit and peasant farming on 
uneconomic holdings is commonly found in a predominant 
form. In sparsely-populated countries with a large supply 
of land the size of agricultural holdings is always a big- 
one and peasant farming is associated with large farms. 
Theoretically it is a question of the proportion in which 
the factors of production should be combined to produce 
maximum results. In India, on account of the huge man¬ 
power resources, labour has to be given a higher weight, 
relative to capital, land and organisation, in agricultural 
production. In the U.S.A. land, capital and organisation 
are much more important than labour in agrictillure. The 

1 Third Report, Land Utilisation and Farm Management of Australia „ 

p. 111. 
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presen L agrarian economy in India depends upon maxi¬ 
mum utilisation ot the manpower resources. 

Such d combination of the factors of production in India 
is, however, subject to some limitations. The weightage 
given to labour over land, capital and organisation tends 
to reduce the efficiency of agricultural productivity. The 
utilisation of labour at the cost of other factois of produc¬ 
tion has resulted in a most intensive type of cultivation 
seldom witnessed in other agrarian countries. Human 
capital is even used in place of cattle for various agricul¬ 
tural operations like lifting of water from wells, plough¬ 
ing, harvesting, etc., etc. The laws of returns of Economics, 
however, teach us that after a certain stage, when maxi¬ 
mum productivity has been attained in using a factor of 
production, the law of diminishing returns will operate 
if greater use is made of that factor of production at the 
cost of others. Indian agrarian economy is passing through 
this stage when labour has been utilised to the maximum 
possible extent to the neglect of other factors of produc¬ 
tion. Theic is a clear necessity today for changing the 
combination of the factors of production to produce more 
food for the future growth of population. Among the 
factors of production two are, more or less, beyond the 
control of the State, viz. 

1. Land. The per capita land holding is only 2*25 
acres and the cultivable land is still a smaller figure. 

2. Labour Population is growing at a fast rate and 
by 1981 it may touch the figure of 56 crores. 

In the future pattern of agrarian economy which we may 
envisage for our country, there must be a shift in the em¬ 
phasis from land and labour to capital and organisation. 
The Five-Year Plan laid the greatest emphasis on capital 
development in agriculture. Under the working of the 
Plan, however, no change in the pattern of agricultural 
organisation from individual to co-operative/collective 
farming has been brought about. 

Such a shift in the importance of the factors of produc¬ 
tion is only possible when the possessive insiincl for pro¬ 
perty rights in land is changed. Collective farming may 
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be introduced either through revolution or a gradual 
process of evolution in which the people voluntarily give 
up property rights for collective fai tiling. Soviet economic 
development since 1917 points out how collective farming 
was introduced through a painlul process of revolution. 
In India Bhoodan movement is giadually preparing 
the nation towards collective fanning on a large scale 
through the abolition of property instincts in land. 


COLLECTIVE AND CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 

Collective farming is based upon the economics of large- 
scale production. In densely populated countries with 
paucity of land a sLage must come when there will be a 
tendency from small scale to large-scale Lirming. The 
optimum size of a production unit can only be attained 
when peasant farming gives way to collective farming. The 
present uneconomic fragmentation oi holdings indicates 
that the optimum size of the farm unit is not found in 
Indian agriculture. The individual system of farming, in 
spite of all its advantages, results in waste of labour, 
capital and land. Farms of optimum size can only be 
evolved when the present agrarian pattern changes from 
individual to collective farming through a process of co¬ 
operative farming. Co-operative farming may be the 
intermediate stage in the evolution of the future pattern 
of agrarian economy for our country. 

A study of Russian agrarian history points out how 
the ultimate success of the Revolution was dependent upon 
collective farming through socialisation of land. Though 
the peasantry was wooed in the early stages of the Revolu¬ 
tion to ensure its success, Lenin made no secret of the 
Bolshevik view that large-scale agriculture was one of the 
most important conditions for the success of socialism. 
Writing in Pravda Lenin argued: 

We cannot conceal from the peasants and still less from the 
proletarians and semi-proletarians of the countryside dial 
small-scale cultivation, so long as commodity markets and 
capitalism remain, is not able to deliver mankind from mass 
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poverty, that it is necessary to think about a transition to large- 
scale cultivation for social account and to lake this in hand 
at once, leaching the masses and learning from the masses how 
to make this transition by practically appropriate means. 

The above objective of Lenin’s policy could not be 
achieved in the early stages of the Revolution on account 
of the hostile attitude of the peasantry towards such a 
fundamental change in the agrarian pattern of Russia. The 
difficulties in procuring food tor the Red Army in 1918 
was (he turning point in the determination of the Soviets 
to develop large-scale farming which was the fundamental 
aim of Lenin's policy from the very beginning. Large- 
scale farming, however, was not possible so long as indivi¬ 
dual cultivation persisted. Herein lies the beginning of 
the move for collective cultivation. Three types of collec¬ 
tive cultivation were developed. Firstly, there were the 
original Soviet farms, growing specific commercial crops 
like flax or sugar-beet, which required special organisa¬ 
tion, capital or skill not easily available with individual 
peasants. Then there were agricultural communes in 
which (he undistributed land was cultivated by the pool¬ 
ing of labour and the proceeds were divided. Finally, 
there were agricultural artels 1 in which collective cultiva¬ 
tion was confined to marketing and did not extend to 
production, ft was not easy to popularise collectivist culti¬ 
vation on a large scale. Lenin had to make heroic efforts 
for the advancement of agricultural communes. In 
December 1918 he made a major pronouncement on the 
socialisation of agriculture and reiterated once again that 
the future of the Revolution depended upon 'the transition 
from small individual peasant farms to the socialised 
working of land.’ Lenin boldly pointed out: 

Wc know well that such great revolutions in the life of tens 
of millions of people affecting the deepest foundations of living 
and being, as a transition from small individual peasant culti¬ 
vation to the common working of the land, can be brought 
about only by prolonged work, can be realised only when 
necessity compels people to reshape their life. 

* artel s= an association of labourers for collective work. 
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The decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, in the first official pronouncement on collective 
farming declared that all forms of individual utilisation 
of land could be regarded only as Lrnnsilory and obsolete. 
The fundamental aim of collective cultivation was 
declared to be (he ‘creation of a single productive economy 
to furnish the Soviet Republic with the largest quantity 
of economic goods with the lowest expenditure of the 
people’s labour.’ 1 

It is significant to note that collective farming did not 
show any remarkable progress ; (he number of farms was 
3,100 in 1918, 3,500 in 1919 and 140 in 1920. Most of the 
farms were of small size. The most remarkable increase 
was in the number of artels which rose from 1,900 in 1919 
to 3,800 in 1920. The poor response from the peasant to 
large-scale agricultural production represents 'a total 
defeat for Bolshevik policy.’ 2 

Nevertheless determined efforts were made to transform 
the age-old Russian agriculture into large-scale farming on 
co-operative-collective lines. Indeed the industrialisation 
programme was dependent upon changing the pattern of 
agrarian economy. It was in this background that in his 
report to the Fifteenth Congress Stalin wrote as follows: 

The way out is to turn the small and scattered peasant farms 
into large united farms based on the common cultivation of 
the soil, to introduce collective cultivation of the soil on the 
basis of new and higher techniques. The way out is to unite 
the small and dwarf peasant farms gradually and surely, not 
by pressure but by example and persuasion, into large farms 
based on common, co-operative cultivation of the soil, with 
(he use of agricultural machines and tractors and scientific 
methods of intensive agriculture. There is no other way 
out. 3 

Co-operative production on large-scale lines was the 
corner-stone of the new economic policy. 

• 1 The above account ia based on Carr, E. H., The Bolshevik Revo¬ 
lution, 1917-1923, Vol. II, Macmillan, 1952. 

* Ibid, op. ell. p, 157. 

* Maurice Dobb, Soviet Economic Development Since 1911, Kentledge, 
1949, p. 222. 
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As a result of the above policy on the eve of the First 
Five-Year Plan a new type of Soviet village, based on 
expropriated property, was in the process of birth, Pro¬ 
fessor Dobb in his inimitable style has aptly remarked 
‘that the birth-pangs were sharp; the attendant mid-wifery 
was rough. But those few months may well come to be 
regarded as a turning point in the economic history both 
of Europe and of Asia in the twentieth century. 11 

To follow in detail the subsequent course of events 
would be beyond the scope of the work. It may, however, 
be noted that by the end of the Second Plan (1933) the 
Russian agrarian economy represented at large the collec¬ 
tivist forms of production to meet the needs of an expand¬ 
ing industry and population. 

Indian agrarian economy today in spite of land reforms 
and abolition of zamindari is still moulded in the tradi¬ 
tions of the pre-independent India, highly individualistic, 
primitive in its methods of production and rootedly con¬ 
servative. Under such conditions agricultural producti¬ 
vity is still low and destined to remain so. The needs of 
rapid industrialisation and expanding population cannot 
be met from agricultural production carried on under a 
pattern of individualistic, primitive agrarian economy. A 
change in outlook is necessary for creating a peaceful 
revolution in rural economy and that can only come 
through acts of faith and courage without which history 
is not made. 

Vinoba is creating history. He has out-marched Com¬ 
munism through his Bhoodan movement in giving light 
to the world as to how, through the abolition of the instinct 
of property rights in land, a nexv social order can be 
created. Herein lies the real significance of the movement. 
The non-violent character of the Bhoodan movement is 
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